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Agriculture Abroad. 
From our Paris Correspondent. 


Tue Best Crop has not been good this 
year; the weather was unpropitions;..the 
‘plant ripened irregularly, had a, tendency 
even to a second kind of growth rather than 
to maturity. This told unfavorably on the 
richness of the.root. The transportation of 
the roots to the factory has been) difficult, 
on account of the wet condition 
and the washing of the roots was 
owing to the same cause, complicated b 
the numerous.rootlets which the moist season 
developed. The factories were compelled 
to commence operations earlier than or- 
dinary; in fact there were in full work on 
the 30th September, 226 faciories,or 41 more 
than at the corresponding. period of 1881 
Also 9,000 tons of sugar had been manufac- 
tured at that date. The mean degree of the 
juice was, 3:5, deing one-tenth superior to 
that of 1881. 

In Germany complaints are ripe, that not- 
withstanding the greatest care bestowed in 
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this would represent 360 grains per, square 
yard: Remark in the autumn and spring a 
good field of rye, and you will never per- 
ive 860 plants on a square. yard of soil, 
perhaps not more than 25 to 28, all badly 
gtouped, and of unequal, development. 
Judge then what must be the waste of grains 
in broadcast sowings generally. Ab uno disce 
Institute a contrast with a field 

sdwm by a machine, and thecomparison will 
conclusive.. Again, in Norway where 
‘fate of the harvest is a question of a few 
‘days, and where the winter snows often 
nmence to fall before the stooks are carted 
home, thesowing of the principal crop, oats, 
isjeffected by the machine, and such secures 
invariably an advance of eight days in 
harvest. The complement of the sowing 
machine is the horse hoe; itis impossible to 
emply. thie instrument if the plants be irre- 
gularly distanced. M. Thomas. estimates 
that to sow the 18 millions of acres under 
wheat in France, seed, valued at 300 :mil- 
lions. francs, is required ; the four-fifths of 
this.value, or 240 millions, are. lost by un- 
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traps for the Sewlyore ev coyaretey 

latter are consumied early in the green state, 

multitudes of nematodes are thus extirpated. 

of the beet crops, in other words, 2 

8 appears } thé soundest plan 

— Indeed ‘this Bie atiubel daily more 

(tnd moe evden, that the detrston ot 

. time of their favorite aliments is one of the 

_ fundamental advantages of a rotation of 

‘Use or Macurngry.—Something like a 

rage has set in te employ sowing machines. 

long coming about. “Though “Pliny desired 

_ S sort of cadence’or hartiony fn the regular 

“part of the’ sower, Stich’ could never com- 

pete ade the Indeed a sowing 
bared hollow teeth, depdsiting seeds 

i ‘@istances ‘and fixed ‘depths. 

“a ‘Work on the Sow- 

ows *by machines. Hand- 


predilection for these plants, and as the 
Leaving a period élapee between the ¢ 
5 for ‘of its special food, 
insects, by depriving them for a definite 
crops. 
The only surprise is, that the change was s0 
“movernént ‘ VetWeeh "hand ‘and’ foot dn the 
tégarded ‘asa kind of 
* ee German agriculturist, | 
‘carefully effected, have tiie! 
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THE DAIRY ‘ernest, and. ba mesiaioel 
laboratory of Paris, are at war; the analy- 
tical chemist, M, Girard, a scientist of an- 
thority, declared that the milk of cows fed 
on diatillers’ grains was aqueous to excess— 
in fact a watering of the milk simply in an 
indirect form, and an evasion of the letter of 






the law; nay more, that kind of diet tended j, 
to make cows consumptive, and so created a}; 


danger for the community. The dairy far- 
mers appeal to M. Bouley, head veterinary 
inspector; he, does not. believe ‘the milk of 
cows so fed, to be more axnanay: seen that 
irom cattle nourished on the succulent pas. 
ture lands of Normandy. As pas ag a 
source of .phtkisis, the: gland of ,the cow 
allows no géerm.of that disease to pass into 
the milk; it actsas.a filter. Itis.a fact, that 
seeds’ | COhsumptive cows diminish in their secre- 
ion of milk, and the farmer has..no-interest 
in {keeping such. stock. Some cows yield 
‘about 20 quarts of milk per day, othera/15. 
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“The New York Experiment Station. 


The following bulletin it would seem im- 
possible to condense or make satisfactory 
extracts from ; so, it being quite interesting, 
we give it entire : 

CULTIVATION EXPERIMENTS. 

The difficulty of a field experiment can 
well be illustrated in our experience. At 
first thought it would seem as if ten experi- 
ments carried out under equivalent condi- 
tions, would serve to prove, by their results, 
the question experimentally asked. Thus, 
in’ one case where 10 plats of 1.20 of an acre 
each were planted with corn and kept culti- 
vated, and 10 other plats were planted with 
the same variety of corn as a parallel series, 
except that no cultivation was applied, 
would séem to give a definite and conclusive 
evidence, in theory, as to the advantages or 
disadvantages of cultivation. Acting upon 
this supposition the 20 plats were marked 
out, fertilized and seeded; the one series of 
10 receiving ordinary farm cultivation, the 
other series of 10 receiving no cultivation. 
The results were as follows: * 
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ten plats! the same 
treatment and acted as * dite ain 
The figure of this second beries are ag fol- | 

lows: 
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‘in eight ‘cases of ten, and : 





like conditions..and- then. estimating . the 
efficacy of treatment. by the crop yielded is 
not capable of giving answer which can be 
deemed trustworthy. Before progress in 
experiment can. be made it will be necessary 
to devise some more accurate and scientific 
method; one. which is not only free’ from 
the objection.to the plat system, but one 
which may be capable in itself of giving 

which, ean be acted upon as if trust- 
worthy, . This can. probably be done, for 
while plats must ever hold their ground for 
the purpose of convenience in study, and 
for the purpose of verification, the experi- 
menter must be able to devise measures by 
which the plats can be made equivalent in 
fact as well as in supposition. 

These figures, barren of results as they 
may seem, are given to the public under the 
policy of the Station. which forbids the 
Station indulging in prejudices or in giving 
expression to a desire to have its work cor- 
respond to preconceived theories. The 
truth: and the. whole truth, however it may 
clash with our prejudices, is to be given, and 
no attempt is.to be made to divert figures 
into explanation of imaginary hypotheses or 

ang ot: | fora pas-tioacs.¢ ia the : 
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the prodéicts of the soil. ‘That 
such a theory is false and untenable the con- 
tinued and remunerative ‘cultivation of the ” 
| cyibin repre ciie for husidrods. and even 
idantly . 




















it is perhaps 
heavily and keep the 
cultivation. Gardeners do not, however, 


of the green herbage, it is an absolute gain 
of what would otherwise de lost. 

With some varieties of crops the spring 
growth of rye may be allowed until the 
latter ‘begins to head, at which time its 
manurial value is greatest. The staple hoed 
cTops as corn, potatoes and beans, do not 
need to have the ground fitted for planting 
until fall-sown rye is beginning to head. 
An excellent farmer has for years practiced 
this policy with a young apple orchard, 
plowing late in the spring, planting beans 
and seeding with rye after the bean crop is 
harvested. He drills in enough mineral 
fertilizers with his rye to supply that which 
the" bean crop removes. Other than this 
supply of fertilizing material the land has 
for years received no manure. The soil is 
kept in excellent tilth and the growth of 
the orchard is all that could be desired. 
Until the orchard comes into bearing, crop- 
ping with some low, hoed crop, like beans, 
with little manure except green growth 
plowed under, is perhaps, the very best 
policy that can be adopted. The country is 
fall of young ofchards which have never 
borne a crop, but whose annual growths 
show that the soil has been over-fertilized. 
After the bearing habit is established 
judicious manuring while the crop of fruits} 
is growing is advisable, but until then green 
manuring with light cropping is every way 
best. 

Wherever clover can be grown it must 
always be the staple crop, to be turned under 
a green manure. There are good reasons 
for believing that a large clover growth 
turned under actually adds to the fertility 
of the soil. Much of the mineral matters in 
its leaves and stems are brought from the 
subsoil, whence, in the case of other crops. 
they would be entirely unavailable. The 
bulk of clover crop in full growth is much 
greater than most farmers realize. The 
green herbage of such an acre might, when 
dried, yield little ovre two or three tons of 
hay; but by carefully washing away the soil, 
so as to preserve al! the clover roots, it has 
been found that these, in their green state, 
weighed at the rate of thirteen tons per 
acre. The quality of the manurial value of 
clover roots is quite as remarkable as its 
quantity. They are rich in nitrogen, in 
lime, potash and phosphates. It is this 
which makes a clover sward when plowed 
under the best possible preparation for wheat. 
In its decay clover furnishes all that the 
grain crop requires, and it supplies such 
plant food in more available form, and more 
evenly distributed through the soil, than the 
game amount of material could be placed by 
any other method. With the most careful 
top dreasing much of the soil will commonly 
fail to be placed in contact with the manure, 
and hence fail to realize any immediate 
benefit therefrom. On the other hand, 
clover growth plowed under enriches every 
particle of soil with which either leaf or 
plant has come in contact —American Culti- 
vator. 


To exe farming at its best we sball prob- 
ably have to wait for a time when the farmer 
is not compelled to do so much manual labor 
himself as at 
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according to Ray, the naturalist, first used | 
for feeding kine about 1688, that is at the} 


oe time of the glorious revolution when James 


Il fied in disguise. We do not remember any 
mention of the humble and bucolic rcot in 
Macauley, but we venture to say that a 
greater and more glorious revolution was ac- 
complished by the introduction of the turnip 
than by a change of dynasty. What would 
England be without it? If, as we are in- 
formed, Lord Viscount Townshend, who rep- 
resented England at the States General, in- 
troduced the turnip, he is worthy of a higher 
monument than the Duke of York’ We owe 
frech meat for eight months out of the twelve 
to his enterprise. We owe our freedom from 
leprosy, scurvy, and other disagreeable con- 
sequences of feeding salt flesh, to him. The 
wonderful increase in population in these 
countries would not have been possible with- 
out the turnip. The employment of millions 
hangs upon the turnip. The investment of 
millions sterling is due to the turnip. The 


and the Lord Chancellor might well sit upon 
one, instead of a woolsack, were it not a tri- 
fle too hard and otherwise incommodious for 
such a purpose. Poets, statesmen and histo- 
rians are apt to consider the acts of Kings 
and Parliaments as of the first importance, 
but to the vast majority of mankind, who 
governs is of no matter whatever. Work 
and food are of more importance, and it is 
difficnlt to exaggerate the value of the tur- 
nip as asource of both.—London Agricultural 
Journal. 





Growing Potato 

At a recent meeting of the Central New 
York Farmers’ Club, the subject under dis- 
cussion was growing of potatoes. 

D. Batchelor opened the question by read- 
jng Dr. Sturtevant’s Bulletin No: 2, concern- 
ing the various methods of growing potatoes 
at the N. Y. Experiment Station. In addi- 
tion, he read the following remarks of his 
own: 

Whatever may have heretofore been known 
of the physiology of the potato, it is pretty 
certain that it was left to Dr. C. L. Sturte- 
vant to discover the true relations of the 
structure of that tuber to its reproduction: 
Selected seeds as an important factor in the 
production of crops has been for vears a fa- 
vorite study with the doctor, and many are 
the significant results he has observed in the 
course of his experiments. The result of his 
experience last season with potato seed will, 
if borne out by future tests, prove of great 
value, not only in the saving of seed to the 
planter, but in the increase of crop. In an 
experiment made by him he observed, when- 
ever pieces containing eyes were cut from 
potatoes and planted, that these all grew, 
but when a whole potato was planted only a 
small proportion of the eyes vegetated. This 
fact was a corroboration of what he had be- 
fore supposed—that there was a radiate con- 
nection between the eyes of the tuber to 
some point or line in its internal structure. 
Another experiment was made by cutting 
out deeply, with a pointed knife, the eyes, 
and then planting the tuber in warm soil. 
The result was that in a short time buds ap- 
peared in the bottom of the caveties where 
the eyes had been cut out. The same result 
of bud-growth appeared on a potato that had 
been thickly pared and then planted ; thus 
showing that the germs possess vitality far 
below the rind of the tuber. Potatoes were 
then dissected, in various ways, and placed 
under a ‘microscope for the purpose of find- 





thought to his work. 
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turnip is one of the mainstays in England, }- 





the germs. At last thin slices were soaked. 
in solution — of carmine, which operation 
showed the tuber as a swollen 
stem ,each eye be bud ch, 
the branches out from’ the « 
stem.” The ne ‘stem also, oF 
more fully shown and a cellular struct 
‘was discovered on the radiating branches of 
| a distinct formation from that of other parte 
of the tuber. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that the central stem or axis rons 
through the potato from the stem end to the 
so called ceed end, and that the branches to 
the eyes are somewhat like a terminal twig, 
having many laterals especially at ite top: 
Reasoning from these exhibitions and results, 
Dr. Sturtevant concluded that if the eye-cut- 
ting for seed be carried clear down to the 
central part of the tuber, an individual and 
perfect plant can be obtained. And, although 
he does not say so, I venture'to assert that 
for functicnal seed structure such a cutting 
would be as complete for reproduction as » 
kernel of corn. In the package before me 
are specimens of potatoes cut from seed, alsc 
slices soaked in carmine. The results thu: 
far have shown that seed cut from the tuber: 
in the manner as done by the doctor, hav: 


being 





planted “whole, hive a Ae eyes | 
Dr. Vright—The theory of Dr, Sturte- 
vant is new fous all, and Sf it should prove 
seems probable, it will be of incalcu- 
ect in foctaliign ete ‘of America. 
Bee nme regard thé-apparent stem 
potato as being simply a pith, 
an elongation of that of the under- 
pm stém. But itis nota true stm thro’ 
which sap might circulate. Potatoes often 
grow holiow. The seat of active growth is 
not in the centre of the potate,. If you tak 
one of thesé cuttings with one eye; it sprouts 
only at the eye. The rest simply furnishes 
nutriment: ‘The eye is thevonly thing that 
sprouts, 

Mr. Batchelor—Mr. Winship loses sight of 
one great fact, viz: That there isa certain 
part of the stem necessary to give the repro- 
ductive structure of organ of the potato. 

Mr. Winship—If you go to bud a nursery 
tree, you take only the bud itself cut off verv 
shallow. : 

Mr. Batchelor—But you put it + right 











been just as prolific in production, and ir 
some instances more so, than when s whole 
potato was planted, thus demonstrating tha” 
a large saving can be made in seed at plant ” 


Fieties are bought at a high price. As is wel 
known to you, Dr. Sturtevant is director o! 
the New York State Agricultural Experi, 
ment Station at Geneva, where he is con- 
ducting a series of experiments, the Teport 
of which have attracted the favorable atten- 
tion of the highest authorities in agricalture. 
Tt may be said of the doctor that, like a true 
scientist, he does not jump at conciusions, 
even when his results all point in one direc- 
tion. I close by quoting his own language 
from Bulletin No. 2: “Let us remind the 
only be derived from the union of the expe- 
riment and the test, and that thus far, while 
we have the experiment, Wwe are still lacking 
the test.” By this he means a series of fu- 
ture tests from year to year. 

Mr. Batchelor ilien took from a smal! 
basket several potatoes sent him by Dr. 
Sturtevant, which were cut and pinned to- 
gether to show the doctor's manner of cut- 
ting. Beginning at the butt or stem end, 
every eye in a moderate sized potato was 
thus cut down to the centre, making 16 sepa- 
rate seed cuttings, or enough to plant eight 
hills. There were exhibited also thin cut- 
tings from the central part of potatoes, cut 
lengthways of the tubers, and colored with 
carmine, which brought out the stem and 
branches of the eyes. These were seen to 
even better advantage in a fresh cutting made 
by Mr. Batchelor without any coloring at all. 
The branches run from the main stem at 
somewhat acute angle upward from the stem 
end to the eye itself at the surface of the 
potato. 

Mr: Scoville said that many of the facts in 
Dr. Sturtevant’s builetin were the same as 
he had himself observed, except that his 
largest yield came from planting the whole 
potato. I aggregated, said he, 5,280 hills to 
the acre, using 45 to 50 bushels of seed, but 
of course it would hardly pay for the extra 
expense. In planting single eyes cut in this 
form from medium sized potatoes, putting 
one eye in a hill, T found that it wasn’t seed 
enough. There should be two eyes in a hill 
at least. 

Mr. Winehip—By planting hills with two 
eyes, two bushels of seed per acre was enough 
for me. 

Dr. Wight—I planted large potatoes, but 
could only;use 15 bushels of seed per acre. 

Mr. Batchelor—A singular corroboration 
of Dr. Sturtevant’s theory was that when he 
picked out the main stem from the potato, 





ing the supposed central connection between 


every eye sprouted, but when the potato was 













ing, as well as great economy where new Ya hh 


—If I cut Ss ap thro’ 
r isn’t that just Sewell? I cut 
e all ihte"one eye, and I believe 
‘Way to cut them, but if the 
t lengthwise I don’t see why it 
er the same purpose. I plant 
in drills about 18 inches, cutting in halves or 
quarter, for other potatoes. 

Mf. Scoville—In digging out the eyes of 
potatoes with a penknife, I found that many 
of the eyes would not grow and reproduce, 
[think that some of Dr. Sturtevant’s theories 
will need revision with another year’s expe- 
riments. 

Dr. Wight—i have planted potatoes in dif- 

mt ways, but found that the stem end 

@ the best results. That would accord 
with Dr. Sturtevant’s theory, since the eycs 
branch at an acute angle tothe main stem, 
and some of these branches would be severed 
by cutting across the potato. 

Mr. Winship—The piece of potatd planted 
can only furnish a sufficient amount of nu- 
triment to give the plant a start; then it 
must rely on soil and air. I have planted 
sprouts and got potatoes from them, but 
never had much of a crop. 

Mr. Lyon—I can't see the propriety of cut- 
ting in this way or any other, except to get 
all the starch possible to support them. I got 
300 bushels to an acre from the old Pink-eye 
by quartering my potatoes. I can’t see where 
there is any benefit in cutting, as Dr. Sturte- 
vant advises, to the centre. I have never 
seen better results than were had from quar- 
tering the potatoes. 

Mr. Gridley—How ¢eep would you plant 
your potatoes ? 

Mr. Lyon—Six inches; first make a fine 
furrow so that the whole earth would be mel- 
low. I wouldn’t hoe them at all, but simply 
harrow, and keep out the weeds. 

Mr. Gridley—I would plant 4 inches deep. 

Dr. Wight—It would depend with me very 
much on the character of the soil, and on 
what the weather was going to be if I knew. 


Mr. Gridley—I would like to ask if any 
one has had experience in trimming fruit 
trees at this time of year. Mr. Lyon tells me 
he thinks it will answer very well. I have 
heretofore painted the wound with red paint 
and find the wood perfectly hard and sound 
to-day, while other wounds not painted, I 
can run my knife into as far as ‘the blade 
will go. . 

Mr. Lyon—If I cut a limb off in March 
leavin a projection I wili have a bird’s nest 
in it. I like cutting in thé fall bécause no 
sap issues forth, and dry wood covers it over 





and heals it/ I would also set out ‘niy apple 
and pear trees in the fall. 
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The Dairy. ‘ 
Cream and Butter 


A question quite frequently asked is how 
many inches-or ponads of cream does it re- 
quire te make a pound of butter. Two 
such inquiries now lie upon our table, and 
we have msde reply several times before 
this. Necessarily it is impossible to answer 
such a question definitely. Cream differsin 
richness, and of course the richer the cream. 
the less it will take to make a pound of 
butter. The average richness, or composi- 
tion, is. about as follows: water 65.80; but- 
ter (pure fatty. matter) 25.40; casein and 
milk sugar, 7.61; mineral matter (ash) 2.19. 
From this it will be seen that upon an aver- 
age it requires about four times the weight 
of cream to make a pound of butter. But 
cream, generally does better than this and 
sometimes vastly better.. Dr. Voelker states 
that his experiments lead to the conclusion 
that one quart of good cream will yield from 
rteen to fifteen ounces of commercial 
; and when cream is very rich, as 
e cows are fed foods that are very 

i ‘wpound of cream will yield 
almost a se It is the superior 
richness of the Jersey cream that gives that) 
breed cf cows their value. In the first 
the milk is rich-in cream, and in the next 
place the cream itself is rich. . The cow her- 
self has a great deal to do with it. Some 
cows are noted for their large yield of milk, 
but are valuable only when the milk itself 
is sold, it being poor in fats. If a dairyman 
is supplying the town with milk, he wants a 
cow that will yield largely of milk, but cares 
nothing for its richness. But if he is mak- 
ing butter, he will desire cream more than 
he does milk,and will find that many a 
good milker is practically valueless for this 
purpose. But it does not all lie with the 
natural butter prodacing merits of the ani- 
mal. Of course food has a vast deal todo 
with the richness of milk and cream. If we 
feed what is destitute of oils, of fat produc- 
ing elements, necessarily the milk will be 
less rich,. But in feeding we must be careful 
not to create too much fat. A cow fat 
enough fer the shambles is not in the best of 
milking condition. Western Rural. 

Making Butter. 

A writer in an English paper says: There 
are three things which affect the taste of 
butter and its capacity to. keep—the food of 
the cow, the method of setting the milk, and 
the system of making. In England butter 
is largely made from lappered or sour cream, 
and this system is still taught, but it is radi- 
cally wrong. It is never so sweet as when 
made from separated cream or purely sweet 
new cream. Bad herbage or food of other 
kinds must affect the taste. A damp dairy 
exposed to drains or smells also affects its 
quality in a vital manner. But the method 
of making has also much to do with both 
the quality and quantity. I have seen it 
made in various countries in Europe where 
the district is famed for sweet butter, and 
everywhere the makers treat their subject as 
an art, and reap results accordingly. When 
everything is ready, and the cream well 
stirred, it should be poured into the churn, 
its temperature being about 58 degrees, or 
from this to 61 degrees, and to test it a ther- 
mometer should always be used. If the 
dairy is a degree or two below these figures 
the crear will be all right; if it is too low 
the cream may be removed to a warmer 
apartment until it has reached the required 
temperature. Some people add warm water, 
but it is dangerous to raise temperature sud- 
denly or too many degrees at once. Simall 
churns are sometimes placed in pans of hot 
or cold water, according to the season, but 
in summer very early morning will be found 
the best time for churning. Very cold water 













cream being regular, churning should com-' 
mence, and whetlier it be hand, horse, or 
steam power, the action should be regular, 
say forty-five revolutions a minute. At first’ 


leas the churn is self-ventilating.’ It is best 
to use those which, like the barrel or the’ 
swing, act upon the whole of the cream at’ 
once, instead of only a part. Hence small 
beaters or dashers are objectionable. A 
churn should never be filled too full, it may 
be used for a small quantity, but never for 
an extra large quantity of cream, and if half 
filled and no more it will do very well. 
Whatever the churn, the butter takes longer 
to come at some seasons of the year than at 
others, while sweet cream churns quicker 
than sour cream, and clotted cream, much 
quicker than either. There is an advantage 
in a glass window, for it can be at once seen 
when the butter has commenced to break. 
Without this it is best to watch the sounds 
very closely, and lift the lid if the slightest 
variation occurs, as the action must change 
immediately this is perceived. The butter 
does not form into a mass at once, but the 
whole contents of the churn assume a gran- 
ular form, which with a few turns of the 


are distinct and semi solid, that churning 
should be stopped and the buttermilk drawn 
out through a strainer. After. this, clean 
cold water should be poured in and the 


again, when the water should be strained 
off. This action shouldbe followed up three 
or four times until the water comes out clear, 
and then the butter will be thoroughly 
washed, as the water will haye got, round 
every granule and cleansed it, whereas if 
the butter be first solidified it cannot be 
thoroughly washed, and retains much of 
the casein of the buttermilk. In this. wash- 
ing process hard churning must be avoided 
above all things, and, at last, salt may. be. 
added if necessary, but it can be washed out 
if the flavor is not improved. Next, the 
butter should be, gathered from. the churn 
and placed upon the butter-worker, which 
should be run over it half a dozen times, 
but with care, so.as to press out the remain- 
ing water and yet not destroy the grain, 
So far the butter has not been handled, and 
now that a machine has been invented for 
forming it into pats, it need never be touched 
by the hand. In the dairy districts of Nor- 
mandy, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland 
the butter is not salted, but sold for con- 
sumption in its sweet state. Salting, how- 
ever, is very necessary in many cases, and 
unless the salt is added in the churn it 
should be added in the butter-worker. The 
very finest sample should be used, and in 
proportion according to taste and the cus- 
tom of the country. In salting large quan- 
tities, cakes of about two pounds each are 
flattened and salted, others being placed 
over and salted in the same way until the 
lump is as much as the butter-worker will 
take. It is then cut into four, and each piece 
is laid on its side and worked. In packing 
in tubs these should be washed out with salt 
water and salt should be strewed on the 
bottom as well as the top. There are many 
methods of salting—such as preserving in 
muslin bags, which are packed in tubs be- 
tween layers of salt, and of preserving 
granulated butter in jars of brine. 


Bringing the Butter. 


This is the season of the year, or at least 
it is approximating the season, when our 
grandmothers used to declare the churn was 
sometimes bewitched ; that the butter would 
not come, and if it did it would be white, 
tasteless, crumbling and full of white specks. 
In fact, it now seems possessed of all the 





perature excited is not then regular. The 


the churn should be ventilated a few times, | all 
of it will take longer in coming, that is, wn-" 


handle solidify: It'is when the granules‘ 


handle turned three or four times gently’ 








some of our numerous reade 
purpose in view, we will pro 

doned for telling again an oft- man ob ee 
of how tomake the buiter come in p 
condition to make up into the best 

for the market. We never could believe in 
the wonderful effect of the cow on the result 
of the churn, as claimed by many writers. It 
is our belief, after many years of hard expe- 
rience, that milk is milk, so far as getting 
the butter out of it is concerned. We want 
it to stand not less than twenty-four hours 
before skimming. Not that the cream may 
not be forced out of it somewhat sooner, but 
the cream, for some occult reason not yet 
determined by the scientists, needs some kind 
of ripening before it will yieid all the butter. 
This can, ina measure, and possibly entirely, 
be compassed by ripening the cream by de- 
lay in churning after skimming. The rule 
may be stated as this: Churn the cream 
within forty-eight and not less than thirty- 
six hours from the time it comes from the 
cow. 

Before, putting it in the churn stir it 
thoroughly, and, if necessary, add a little 
water to dissolve the lumps or clots of cream. 
Then. raise it to the temperature of sixty- 
four on a cold day, or sixty if the day is 
warm. See that it is put in the churn at 
exactly this temperature. It is far wiser to 
spend time and patience at this point to get 
the exact temperature than to go pounding 
away at the churn with the temperature all 
out of fix. 

It is far easier to raise the temperature by 
fire than by hard work at the churn-handle, 
and at this n of the year that is gener- 
ally the trou . Ibis again far better not to 
let the cream get too warm than to have to 
sit by the churn an hour or so to let it cool 
off. Learn to use the thermometer with 
nicety and precision, and you will be amazed 
to see how the witches will all disappear. 
This is the vital point in churning. If it is 
properly guarded there is no need of further 
instruction, for the butter will then come 
quickly and in perfect condition, provided 
always the cream has been kept free from 
bad air and other injurious influences. The 
best way is to close it up in a tight can and 
put it in the coolest place attainable. 

If the butter comes white it will be soft, 
and with little of the desirable rich aroma 
about it. ‘This i3 caused by the cream being 
too warm in the churn. A heat of over 
sixty-five degrees is sure to destroy the color 
and delay the butter’s coming. Ifthe cream 
is too cold, below fifty-eight degrees, it is apt 
to become “ whipped,” or frothy, and great 
difficulty is experienced in getting it to come 
at all. When ft does make its appearance it 
is likely to be crumbly and impossible to 
gather, though the color and taste are as de- 
sired. 


White specks that form in butter come 
from a cheesy curd that forms in the cream, 
and is caused by the presence of too much 
heat that causes a certain amount of acid to 
form and curdle the milk that was skimmed 
off with the cream. To avoid this, keep the 
cream too cool for such acid to form, and do 
not delay the churning oyer forty-eight 
hours. Age and acid play the mischief with 
both milk and cream. Unlike the small boy, 
it can neyer be “too. fresh.”— American 


Dairyman. 





Mr. J. H. Vannuys, of Indiana, had ten 
Jersey grade cows, which yielded him from 
milk, cream and. butter, from January to 
the | December, 1881, $818.84, or pom per cow, 











orice should never be added, for the tem- 


many evils that so constantly beset the dairy- 


besides the calves. 











‘Live Steek. 
Value of th the Cow. 

The’ first cows wete te imported to this coun- 

aA adventurers from Europe in 1609. 

were mostly of Spanish and Swedish 

~The first cows in the West were im- 

to Cohokia, Ii, in 1800. They were 

gely used in place of horses for drawing 

plows, etc. Tn 1850 the ‘frat cattle were 

| driven across the to California. It was 


| then thought that the nature of the country 


was such that it could not sustain cattle, but 
this was afterward found to be a mistake,the 
dairy interest of California being now self- 
supporting. In 1880 there were 35,877,791 
horned cattle in the United States, which, 
estimated at $25 a head, would represent a 
value of $796,943,775. This was an increase 
over the figures of 1870 of 50 per cent. The 
census showed that in 1880 there were 12,- 
442,137 milch cows in the country, which 
will probably be increased in 1882 to 13,000,- 
000. Calculating the value of the milk flow 
at $40 per cow per year, the milk of these 
kine would be worth $520,000,000. An in- 
crease of 10 per cent. during the next year, 
means an addition of $1,000,000 per week to 
the wealth of the country. The State of 
Iowa in 1860 had but 869,811 cattle, and no 
creameries, In 1880 it had 8,521,000 cattle 
and 500 creameries, which number is con- 
stantly increasing. Estimating the annual 
butter yield of a cow at 100 pounds, these 
eows produce an annual butter product of 
85,409,700 pounds, which, at 25 cents per 
pound, isa value of $21,282,495, one-half of 
which is exported. The dairy interest of 
Towa, Illinois and Wisconsin, has increased 
66 per cent. during the last 10 years, while 
the increase in New York State was but 6 
percent. The dairy interests of the States 
of Kansas, Ne>raska, Dakota and Minnesota 
are also pushing forward with rapid. strides. 
—Ool. Littler, before the Northwestern Dairy’s 
Convention. 


Feeding Cotton-Seed Meal. 

About six or seven years agol began to 
feed cotton-seed meal to my cows, and have 
continued its use ever since. My cows are 
kept for making butter, and it is necessary 
to be careful of the effect of the feed both 
upon quality of the butter and upon the 
health of the cows, so that it required a long 
time and careful noting of effects to learn 
what I have discovered in regard to this feed- 
In the first place it may be said that it can- 
not be compared with corn or any other feed, 
excepting for the purpose of estimating or 
fixing a mixed ration for an animal; just as 
we cannot compare beef with potatoes, or 
butter with bread, excepting so far as to pro- 
portion the quantity of one to be used with 
the other in our ordinary diet. No person 
can consume beefsteak or essence of beef 
solely, and remain healthy; anid! no more can 
one feed only cotton-seed meal and keep his 
stock in good order, excepting for a short time 
when finishing them for the butcher. This 
will be obvious when we consider the nature 
of this highly concentrated food. 

Although cotton-seed meal contains a great 
deal more nutritive matters than corn, it can- 
not therefore be used in place of it with cor- 
responding advantage. In estimating fat-as 
nutriment, in place of starch, gum, &c., one 
equivalent of fat is held to be equal to 2} of 
starch, so that we haye— 


Cotton-seed meal equals 91.8 per cent. of nu- 
tritive equivalents. 

Corn meal equals 82.7 per cent. of nutritive 
equivalents. 


But we must not Icse sight of the fact that 
cotton seed contains nearly five times as much 
albuminoids as corn meal, and right there is 
its most important characteristic to the feed- 
er, because therein it becomes analagous to 
the flesh meat of human food. 

Nitrogen cannot be used in the animal 








economy in anything like quantities in which 
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carbon can, because very large portioa of 
carbon is needed fer the sustenance of vital 
heat ; and if nitrogenous food is too largely 
given, it unduly enriches the blood, and pro- 
duces an excessive strain upon those organs 
whose office is to remove excess of nitrogen 
from the system—cbiefly the kidneys. In 
feeding cows too largely with cotton-seed 
moal, then, we might expect circulation to 
be unduly stimulated; and this is precisely 
what happens, and it appears very quickly 
in an incfease of milk and cream, and, if any- 
thing goes wrotig, in an attack of garget. In 
pigsand horses it appears as congestion of 
the brain, which. we call staggers. Now I 
know this, because I have experienced it, and 
therefore maintain that for horses and pigs 
cotton-seed meal is a most dangerous food, 
and should never be given; besides, they do 
not want it, having other feeds that are bet- 
ter. For cows and sheep it is the most valu- 
ble feeding stuff we possess, if given in mod- 
eration, just as I find a beefsteak is the most 
valuable food for a man; but it will not do 
to consume it voraciously, or all the time, to 
the exclusion of starchy food, as bread, po- 
tatoes, rice, &c, 

After several years’ feeding, I have found 
one quart of cotton-seed meal—free from 
husk—one quart of corn meal, and one of 
bran, to make the best and safest feed-ration, 
given twice daily, for a cow in full milk. 
The husk of cottonseed is indigestible, and 
will make trouble very surely if fed to a cow. 

When I say bran, I mean either rye or 
wheat, but I like rye best, The effect of cot- 
tonseed on the butter is to harden it, to give 
ita good texture, and a fine, nutty flavor- 
Linseed meal has quite the opposite effect, 
and palm-nut meal will make the butter soft 
and greasy too, although it largely increases 
the butter, But it is necessary to watch a 
cow very closely when feeding cottonseed, 
and never to give any of it within two months 
before calving, or within ten days afterwards, 
and then begin gradually. Two ounces a 
day is quite enough for a calf under six 
months old, and indeed I haye never found 
it of any advantage to a calf, while it can 
have corn and oats and bran; I avoid using 
it for any animals except cows, or for fatten- 
ing a beef animal.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 





Weight by Measuring. 


The following rule for finding out the 
weight of an animal by measuring may 
prove conyenient: See that the animal 
stands square; then take his circumference 
behind the shoulder. blade—this is the girth. 
Then measure from the bone of the tail 
which plumbs the line with the hinder part 
of the buttock, and direct the string along 
the back to the forepart of the shoulder- 
blade; this will be the length. Then work 
the figures thus: Suppose the girth of bul- 
lock 6 ft. 4 in., length 5 ft. 3 in., which: mul- 
tiplied together make 33 square superficial 
feet; and these multiplied by twenty-three 
—the number of pounds allowed for each 
superficial foot of cattle measuring less than 
7 ft. and more than 5 ft. in girth—make 759 
lbs. When the animal measures less than 9 
ft. and more than 7 ft. in girth, thirty-one is 


the number of pounds to be estimated for 
each superficial foot. And suppose a small 
jeugth, these multiplied together make 4 f 
mu. make 4 ft. 

witch” multiplied by eleven—the number of 
pounds allowed for each square foot when 
primes measure less than 3 raha girth, or 
Again, suppose a or sheep, &c., 

to mensure 4 ft. 6 in. in girth, and 3 ft. 9 m. 
in length, that multiplied together makes 16 
pfeet, and these multiplied by sixteen 
‘mamber of pounds allowed for cattle 
| less than 5 ft. and more than 8 ft, 






ing a ee The dimensions 
of sheep, calves, and taken this 
way, ie the weight of the four quar- 
ters of the animal, the offal. A 











.1 is naturally a slow walker, it will require. 


The Best Hog for Profit... 
There is considerable dispute as to which 
is the “best ” breed of swine. In this arti 
cle we do not propose to advocate the claims 
of any particular breed, but rather describe 
what I consider to be the ideat hog for the | 
average farmer. It should be black in color, 
for the black hog is the healthiest, is not lia- 
ble to mange or any other skin disease, it 
does not sunburn, or get sore if it gets in the 
mad, as a white pig will. While a white pig 
will do well on light sandy soils, or in‘a clean, 
tight pen,a black one will do well every- 
where. It should be of a quiet disposition 
and not nervous or excitable, for all feeders 
have noticed that an animal that is the quiet- 
est fats the quickest and consumes far less 
food to produce a hundred pounds of 
flesh than an active and neryous animal. 
It should be a great eater and possess a 
stomach able to thoroughly digest everything 
it eats. It must have a strong healthy con- 
stitution and be a vigorous growthy animal, 
one that can b+ fatted at any age and be 
made to weigh 300 pounds at 8 months old, 
400 at 10 months, 500 at 12 months, and 700 
to 900 pounds at 1} to 2 years old, for if we 
keep a hog until it is from 1 to 2 years old 
let us keep one that will pay for the extra 
feed it consumes, although I think in this 
country (Wisconsin) if we have the right 
kind of hogs it will pay better to sell them 
at 10 months old than to keep them longer. 
In form the pig should have a short nose, be 
wide between the eyes, dished head, short, 
thick, arched neck, heavy jowls, large, full 
shoulders, great girth around the heart, the 
shoulders sitting even and smooth on the 
body, which should be long and deep, back 
very broad and straight or slightly rounding 
from top of shoulders to root of tail, the hams 
should be wide, square, level with the back 
and running down to the hock, flanked low 
down; the legs should be short and bone 
strong énough to carry the pig everywhere 
if it is ever so fat. In my experience with 
the different breeds of swine I fotind those 
having drooping or lopped ears naturally 
have a quieter disposition than those having 
upright ears. Some may think my descrip- 
tion is “ fancy,” but it is the kind of “fancy” 
that carries “profit” with it, for such a pig 
as I have described will fatten easier than 
any other style of pig, at least that is my ex- 
perience. Any farmer that can produce this 
style of hog will find that he has the most 
profitable kind of stock he ever owned.— 
Cor. Breeders’ Journal: 





How to Improve the Horse’s Walk. 


We will take, to begin with, a horse of the 
slowest walking pace, say about three miles 
per hour. To improve this, put him along- 
side of a horse, either Jed or in harness, 
whose walk is about three and a half miles 
per hour; and when the three miler has 
come up to this, then put him along side of a 
four miler, and so go on increasing until he 
has reached the utmost limits of pace it is 
possible to get out. of him. After this in 
riding or driving keep him up steadily to 
this best pace, and in process of time it 
may hecome almost natural and easy to him. 

The reason (says an American contempo- 
rary) it is best to begin with the attempt to 
only increase his pace half-a-mile per hour 
is, if we tried at first to do it faster than this 
the horse would be constantly breaking into 
a trot to keep up with his companion, and in 
consequence, his walk would not be im- 
proved, The object is to keep him steadily 
to walk, and not permit him to break it. 
Trotting horses aré improved in the same 
method ; they are kept as strictly to this pace 
as possible whenever exercised or used, and 
not allowed to gallop. If they break into a 
gallop at any time on being urged to do their 
utmost on the trot, they are instantly checked 





and brought back to the trot. But ifa horse 
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considerable time and no little patience to 
much increase his speed at this gait. 

A reliable fast walker must be born so, and 
the best, quickest, and in fact cheapest way 
to get at this isto breed him, For the pur 
pose, select the fastest walking stallion to, be 
found, and breed him to the fastest walking 
mares obtainable. As a general rule these 
will drop fast walking colts. The fastest of 
these when grown should be selected for 
breeding, and so go on rearing and selecting 
till the breed is as well established for fast 
walking as those of fast trotters or racers 
now are. ies 

Some may think that special breeding to 
obtain fast walkers is not necessary, and that 
any sort of a horse can be trained to it. Such 
doubters have only to carefully compare the 
anatomy of a fast walking horse alongside of 
that of a slow walker, to be convinced of the 
necessity of breeding for this special pur- 
pose, for the difference between the two in 
various nice points will be found consider- 
able in bone, muscle, tendon, cord, and to 
sum up, in generalstructure. Place a heavy 
farm or cart horse alongside of a fast trotter 
or racer, and see how very different they are 
in make-up; and how impossible it. would 
be to increase the pace of the former, either 
in a trot or a run, to thatof the two Jattem 
The thing is out of the questi¢ti--all the 
teaching and training of the workd.coul 
do it, Now, like, as a general gue, 
like; and if you want fast or 
to obtain them of a natural, easy, Teli 
gait, they must be bred from fast walking 
parents.— London Live Stock Journal. 








Foot-Rot in Sheep. 

The disease commences between the claws 
and the hoof, where it causes irritation, heat, 
and usually from the first, slig:t lameness. 
There is a very pungent, acrid, and offensive 
stench present. This is one of the surest 
tests by which those acquainted with the 
disease judge of its presence. It gradually 
works its way around under the hoof until 
it is loosened, and the whole foot is a mass 
of offensive disease; and often where it has 
been permitied to run, for any length of 
time, a number of the flock may be seen 
feeding upon their knees. Usually, at this 
stage, the foot becomes fly blown, and often 
a large number of the resultant maggots 
may be taken from the feet. Of course, this 
is very painful to the victim, and rapidly 
reduces the flesh and strength of the sheep ; 
but being confined in its immediate work to 
the locality of the foot, it is surprising how 
long the poor victim will endure the strain ; 
and it sometimes may recover without cura- 
tive aid being applied. 

With such a diseace the treatment must 
be heroic and very thorough. The whole 
flock—every foot even in the flock—must be 
examined. All must be trimmed carefully, 
and from every diseased foot the hoof care- 
fully cut away, just as far as the disease has 
spread;under it, even if the whole has to be 
cut entirely from the foot. To every foot, 
whole or diseased, must be faithfully and 
carefully applied, with a swab, a mixture of 
pulverized blue vitrol and spirits of turpen- 
tine.—-Cor. Nat. Live Stock Jour. 





The Fat Stock Show at Chicago, 


This seems to have been the most interest- 
ing and successful of the series. The Breed- 
ors Gazette says, ‘‘ Thenumber of entries was 
greater; the average quality of the animals 
better; the attendance very much larger, 
including a greater number of prominent 
live stock men.” The same paper says: 

“As between the breeds the Short-horns 
are far in advance, the Herefords only hav- 
ing won sweepstakes for best two-year-old 
steer. (Slaughter list not complete at this 
writing.) Mr. Gillette, for the third time, 
‘wins sweepstakes for best animal in the 
show, and$for the second time this has gone 








two years in to the same steer. 
He also wins the Grand Special Marshal! 
Field $250 prize for best five cattle of any 
age or breed, and first for caz-load of three- 
year-olds. Mr. Moninger comes next wit) 
sweepstakes for best three-year-old steer and 
best ‘car-load of two year-olds. Messrs. 
Potts have sweepstakes for best cow and for 
best yearling. These gentlemen each madc 
good winnings in the class competition. 

We were much interested in éxamining 
the cattle which were shown ‘ast year. 
Some of these showed bad effects from the 
long-continued high feeding ; but a number 
had not only made yood gains, but held their 
form well. Mr. Gilette’s McMullen had 
gained 470 pounds; his cow Lady Peerlesr, 
860; Chub, 495; Chance, 525; Storm, 545. 
Four of the Sherman Stock Yards steers 
made gains of 535, 430, 295, 292 pounds 
each. Messrs, Potts’ roan steer, Major, 
made a gain of 425 pounds. Of course. 
other things equal, the younger the anima! 


















884 days, showed 





whe show ‘contained only Herefords, 


bie ; Short-horns, and their grades and crosses— 


the Devons seeming to have dropped out of 
the race and the Polls not yet to be in. The 
Hereford show was a disappointment; the 
averags quality not being near so good as in 
former years, though there were many more 
exhibited. The Gazette says:’ 

“The Short-horn menSwere jubilant, and 
well they might be, for so admirable a show- 
ing of fat stock of any breed was never 
before seen in America as they made here. 
Chief credit for this must be given to J. D. 
Gillette, with forty-one entries, and to D. M. 
Moninger, with twenty entries. Such large 
numbers, nearly all bred by the exhibitors, 
when of such uniform excellence, have an 
interest and value over thet which can pos- 
sibly attach to any single animal. Mr. 
Moninger’s showing was of especial intercst, 
as nearly all the steers were sired by one 
bull, out of cows obtained from Mr. Gillette. 
These two leading lots again showed the 
possibility of first-class animals as the pro- 
duct of the simple open-air feeding on corn 
and grass, practiced in the West. For two 
or three months past Mr. Moninger’s cattle 
have had some oil-meal. Mr. Gillette’s have 
been fed much asin former years—unhoused, 
and with corn in the ear. 

Messrs. Potts were the most successful ex- 
hibitors in proportion to numbers shown. 
No breeders have done so much, this year, 
to give additional prestige to the Short- 
horns as has this firm. OC. Dodge & Son of 
Ohio, made an exeellent showing, especially 
attracting attention with a pair of pure-bred 
twin four-year-old steers, weighing 5,250 
pounds. 

The strength of the Short-horn show was 
not. so much in the extraordinary merit of 
any individual as in nearly equal merit of 
large numbers. We do not remember any 
show in. which were so many animals any 
one of which might have been made the 
“champion” without exciting much adverse 
criticism. . The cows were quite the best, as 
a lot, ever shown here.” 

The prizes were given, as follows; 

SHoRT-HORNS.—Steer or spayed heifer be- 
tween 8 and 4 years; 1, King of. the West ; 
2, Dwight. Between 2 and 8 years; 1, Clar- 
ence Kirklevington; 2, Cassius [5th; 8, Cas- 
sius 4th' Cows 8 years or over; 1, Acorn 
6th; 2, Lily Dale 2d; 8, Royal Olarenceéth: 

HEREFORDs.—Steer or spayed heifer, be- 
tween 8 and 4 years, Sir Richard, Between 
2 and 8 years, 1, Wabash ; 2, Excelsior. Be- 
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tween 1 and 2; 1, My Maryland. Cows.3 
years or over; 1, Princess Alice Maud; 2, 
Bright Spot. 

GRADES OR Crosses.—Steers or spayed 
heifers; between 8 and 4 years. 1, Tom 
Brown; 2, Mayor; 3, Canadian Champion 
(All grade Short-horns). Between 2 and 8 
years; 1, Grinnell;2, Mammoth; 3, Col. 
Scott (All grade Short-liorns). "Between 1 
and 2 years; 1, Red Major (grade Short- 
horn); 2, Benton’s Champion (grade. Here- 
ford); 8, White Back (grade Hereford). 
Cows 8 years and over; 1, Lady Peerless; 
2, Ohio Bell; 8, Nellie (all grade Short, 
horns). % 

SWEEPSTAKES—OPEN TO Atu<-Steers be- 
tween 8 and 4 years. Premium» to ‘grade 
Short-horn Tom Brown. Steers between 2 
and 8 years. Premium to Wabash (Hereford), 
Steers between 1 and 2 years. Premium to 
Red Major (grade Short-horn). Cow 8ryears 
or over, Acorn 6th, (Short-horn). 

Granp SwEEPsTAKES.— Best steer, spayed 

“~heifer or cow*in Show, John D. Gillette's 
MéMullen (grade Short-horn). 

Co Avs—Lot of 8 cattle, between 3 
and 4 John D. Gillette, of Illinois; 
2,D. M. MonigerMawa. Lot of 10 cattle, 
between’ 2 and 3 years} tyD. M. Moniger; 
2, J. D. Gillette. Lot of 12 cattle;between 
1 and 2 years, J. D. Gillette. All of these 
premiums went to grade horns. 

Cost or Propvuction.—Entries accom- 
panied by a verified statement, giving the 
exact age, breeding of the animal; the kind, 
quantity and quality of food consumed 
month by month, from date of ever —_ 
the steer spayed heifer was’ exhibited. 

STEER OR SPAYED HEIFER, THREE -¥EARS 
AND UNDER FOUR.—First premium, H. & I, 
Groff, Elmira, Ont., Canadian Ohampion 
(grade Short-horn); weight, 2,400; cost 
$206.70; cost per 1b., 8.61. cents. Second, 
same, King of the West (Short-horn); , ne, 
2,335 ; cost per Ib., 8.92 cents. 

STEER oR SPAYED HEILFER, TWO YEARS 
AND UNDER THREE.—First premium, Geo. B, 
Welch, Jim Blaine (grade Short-horn); 
weight, 2.535 ; cost, $82.96; cost per Ib. /3.26 
cents. Second, H. Norris & Sons, Jay (grade 
Short-horn); ‘weight, 1,785; cost,’ $111.97; 
cost per Ib., 6.42 cents. 

STEER OR SPAYED HEIFER, ONE YEAR 
AND UNDER TWO.—First premium, G. 8. 
Burleigh, Hattie (grade Hereford); weight, 
830; cost, $23.22; cost per Ib., 2.80° cents. 
Second, Cobb & Phillips, Cassius 5th’ (Short- 
horn); weight, 1,149; cost, $4058; cost per 
lb., 3.56 cents. 

From the Gazette's table of weights and 
measurement we extract the following, giv- 
ing the name, ages, weights and average 
gain per day from birth of all the single 
prize animals. 























Now 16, 1882.) be 
i ememat at 
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Names of An’ma’s, s y RS bm = 
#/3 :3 
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2] & is* 
King of 7. he78 scenes Short-horn| 1,38 | 2,335 |1.94 
Dwight ....secee eevee > 1,298 | 2,060 /1.58 
Onis dat pseeseneens 7 — ico ey 
C. Kirklevington...... ° 
Cassius 5th..... écccees ¢ 384 | 1.140 |9.97 
Castes Mec te ¢ 412 | 1,105 [2.68 
ACOPD Bt cose cssees cece * 1.494 | 1 865 /1.382 
Lily Dale 2d. eeanedGe ade beg 2,306 | 1,760 10.75 
Royal Charmer 6th.. bag 2,056 | 2.065 1.00 
Sir Richard... ..00-. Hereford 1,121 | 1,766 |1.57 
Wabash ....... T. awege 1,077 | 1,940 |1.80 
Excelsior. .ssss)seecees “ 1,082 | 1 63u |1.58 
My Maryland.........- S GOT | 1,830 11.99 
ncess Alice Maud.. bed 3 943 | 1,800 10.45 
Bright Spot... .s0+. sJ 1,818 | 1,546 ju 85 
yom Grown nathan Grade Short-horn 1,174 | 1,945 11.65 
Major 1,985 |2.72 
Canadian Champion « A 1,265 | 2400 |1 9) 
esvecvecsee © sod 1,011 | 1.850 |f 88 
Manne teed. bab # “ 858 | 2,220 |2 59 
Col. Scott....ssc0s0+ “ 1, 34 | 1 906 |1,.84 
wee me 7 BE eS 6, Hereford = eed ae 
ton’s Champion. 3} 4} 1.410 /2, 
White Back....... 720 | 1.475 [2.05 
Lady Peerless... ‘Grade Short-born 1,644 | 1 880)}1.14 
Ohio Belie........ eee 1,636 | 1,815 |2.11 
Nee. Seeeereeeees « “a ba +4 ae | 
ed sels ccsec ie “ “ 16 9 ‘ 
McMullen. cvccccencs, * * 1,613 | 2,566 |1.50 
% Hattie eC eetees . Grade Hereford 437. 880 1.99 
Jim Blaine......Grade Short-horn| 982 | 1,825 |1.95 
JAF .oeveve se eed :Grade He Hereford 972 ' 1,735 11,78 
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Mr. Emory’s Sale. 

The sale of improved stock at Mr. E. B. 
Emory’s Poplar Grove stock farm, was well 
attended, buyers being present from Queen 
Anne’s and the. adjoining coun tien, m8 
Delaware, West Virginis and Kentucky. — 

Three half-bred Percheron yearlit 
bronght $175, $185 and $75, the 
being John R. Emory and James H. Dodd. 
A lot of other yearling colts sold from. $55 to 





$02. 

Next came the short-horn bull calves, the | 
first going to J. R. Emory for $150; others 
to J. N. Usilton, of Kent county, for $87; to 

J. H- Halt; for $100; Mr. Tybout, of Dela- 
ware, tor $115; Richard T. Earle, for $100; 
George W. T. Perkins, for $82, and Thomas 
Wilson, for $62. These calves were all bred 
by Mr. Emory, and were splendid specimens. 
“ Sallie II,” bred by W.. OC. Stipp, of Ken- 
tucky, and calved in 1872, was purchased, 
with a calf by her side, by Alday Clements 
for $125; “Bloomfield Bell,” bred by L. R. 
|| Schnebly, in 1877, sold to C. Wright § i 
for $150. Then followed “ Victoria XX VII,” 
to W. D. Burchinal for $85; “ Flora 37th 
Mazurka,” to Richard T. Earle for. $85; 
“Flora 39th Mazurka,”\to John R. Emory 
for $130; “ Melody,” to C. Wright Spry for 
$166; “ Luan’s Rose,” to W. D. Burchinal 
for $120; “Galatea,” to Richard T. Earle for 
$110, “ Flora Gloster,” to Wm. B. Dulin for 
$1257“ Cambria Bell,” to J. Hersey Hall for 
$102; “ Roan ” with calf by her side, 
to Alday Ciements for $121; “Imperial 
Lady Gloster,” to G..H: Tarbution for $60 ; 
“ Imperial Lady,” to John R.-Emory for 
$71 50, and“ Imperial Lady Bright Eyes,” 
to J. Hersey Hall for $69. 

There wefe no sheep offered except bucks, 
and as these were out of season they did not 
find a ready sale. Mr. Emory closed out his 
entire lot of young Berkshire pigs at $10 to 
Var. at private sale. The sale ® footed up | 


ME Emory, says the Centreville Observer, 
has the best arrangements for stock raising 
in the county, having, at heavy expense, 
fitted up ‘néw, warm and well ventilated 
buildings for the comfort and health of his 
stock, and also, at a very heavy e 
purchased largely of the purest and best 
strains of Shorthorn cattle, Cotswold sheep, 
Berkshire hogs, etc., from which to raise his 
stock. He proposes to have sales annually, 
and by this means and his frequent private 
sales will do very much for the improvement 
of stock in this section. 





Horticulture. 


The Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 


At this season of the year it would seem 
that little can be done to promote the well- 
being of the orchard, and while it is a fact 
that the press of urgent and really necessary 
labor in that respect is over for a season, 
there are still some things that require atten- 
tion, and others of minor import can be 
looked after now, and thus lighten the labors 
of the more busy season, Where the trees 
have not made satisfactory growth, manur- 
ing—by top dressing with ashes or fine com- 
part—can be done even if the ground is 
frozen hard enough to bear the weight of a 
loaded cart or wagun, as well as at any other 
time ;—just here we would remark that 
wood-ashes is the only fertilizer from which 
we ever derived any perceptible benefit by 
placing immediately around the trunks of 
orchard trees, Our experience in the use of 
ashes in the orchard has induced us, on prin- 
cipals of economy, to apply them in no other 
way, viz: using from a quart to a peck of 
ashes to a tree, according to age of tree and 
quality of ashes. Other manures or compost 
should not be piled immediately around the 
trees, as injury to trees thus treated, is as 
often the result, as benefits derived. Good 





harbors for field mice are tlius prepared, too, 
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| pletely barked by field mice; all coarse man-' 
ners, therefore, are in all respects more safely | 
and economically applied by spreading even- 
ly over ‘the soil, t a foot or more 
from the trunks, and extending several feet 
| farther out than the limbs of the trees. All 
dead grass or weeds should be removed from 
about young trees in the orchard, so. that no 
shelter or protection may be given to mice 
near the trees. 

From various sections of middle and South- 
ern Maryland we have complaints of cherry 
trees becoming blackened, and the bark peel- 
ing off,—usually on the southwest side of the 
trees; this is particularly the case wiih the 
Heart and Bigarrean varieties.. A majority 
of these complaints end with the expressed 
belief that “ our climate is too hot for them.” 

Now, whilst this injury is in part attribu- 
table to the effects of the sun, it is not, how- 
ever, the hot suns of summer that do the 
mischief, We have had much of the same 
trouble to contend with on our own grounds; 
we at first, and for several years, attributed 
it to a weakness peculiar to certain. varieties 
only ; we then extended our list of kinds, so 
as to embrace upwards of forty varieties, and 
while we could perceive a difference on the 
hardihood of kinds,still the dest of them failed 
to meet up to the requi:ements of the case. 
observation subsequently enabled us to place 
blame where it properly belongs, and we are 
satisfied now that it is the warm sun, which 
we frequently have during winter days, fol- 
lowed by sudden change of temperature and 
hard freezing at night of same days, does the 
harm. When the sun in winter gets around 
far enough to shine on the southwest side of 
beta then warmer than at any other 
day ; the gap vessels on that side 
become thawed, then suddenly frozen up 
again on the following night, and this being 
frequently repeated during the winter causes 
many of these little cells to burst, and as a 
consequence follows bark blight on that side 
‘of the trees. As a remedy, or rather pre- 
ventive, we nail two light boards together, 
in the form of an old fashioned pig-trough, 
of sufficient length to reach from the ground 
to the limbs of the tree which we wish to 
protect; then set up this trough (tree in it) 
so that the angle of the trough is toward the 
southwest; secure by either driving the 
trough in the soil, or by boring small holes 


in each side at top and tying across so as to |. 


encircle the tree. After experimenting with 
several other devices we adopted the above 
as the simplest and most effective. 


In the fruit-garden the mulching of straw- 
berry beds with coarse stable manure, straw 
or other litter can. be attended to now, as 
also raspberry and blackberry beds will re- 
pay well a little extra attention of this kind. 
Grapevines can be pruned, also gooseberry 
and asparagus, though not strictly coming 
under the title of this article, are frequently 
found in the fruit garden, and as they are 
both ravenous feeders, they should be heavi- 
ly top-dressed with good manure,the strength 
of which will be @arried down by the rains 
to the roots of thése plants, and be in availa- 
ble condition to force early and strong growth. 





Grape Grafting in the Fall. 

Last fall, early in December, we did con- 
siderable grape grafting, covering up the 
work so as to keep out frost.’ At this time 
—June 2d—we can see the result, and it is 
quite satisfactory. There is always more 
time in the fall and early winter when there 
are mild spells of weather; and if done 
then, it need not be attended to in the spring. 

Last spring we meutioned the idea of 
using Clinton cuttings with the lower eyes 


a 


‘cut out, so as to do away with the suckers 
which’ that variety throws up so numerously. 
This ‘spring we grafted those in the rows 
where the cuttings were planted. One went 
‘along with'a hoe, taking away the earth 
rootscom-|down about three inches, then clipping 
‘them off with a pair of grape shears; another . 
foNowed with a thin bladed knife in one 


Mhand and a tack hammer in the other, set- 


ting the knife at the right place and giving 
one stroke with the hammer when they 
were ready for the grafts. The grafts, if 
long jointed, were of but one eye, with 
about four inches of wood below the eye; if 
shert jointed, two eyes were left. They 
were wedge-shaped in the ordinary way, and 
struck in at a slight angle, so as to be sure 
of crossing the sap. No tying was done, 
but the earth was pressed firmly around the 
grafts, taking care ‘not to displace them. 
The whole row was then covered over the 
bud—which was in all cases brought ona 
level with the surface of the ground—about 
one inch with chip earth that had been run 


{through a sieve, the finishing touch being 


to strew dry grass and weeds on the row. 
The work was done so speedily that I think 
I would undertake to put in five hundred i, 
a day with the help of a boy. 

Now these grafts look as if they intended 
doing their very best. They may not all 
grow, yet the most of them will. Very few 
suckers to bother with. 

On the whole, we consider the thing well 
worth repeating, and now we have a thou- 
sand Clinton cuttings prepared in the same 
way. If in this way we can make a plant 
for almost every eye of those so hard to 
propagate otherwise, we can make good use 
of the Clinton, as it strikes very readily 
from cuttings. 

This grafting was done all through April, 
from the beginning to the end, and we see no 
apparent difference in the success. While 
grafting the last, the vines bled freely, thus 
showing that that is no serious matter. My 
impression is, that much of the ill success in 
grape grafting is owing to the grafts not 
being sound or well kept, and not properly 
covering the grafts when set.—Fruit Re- 
corder, 





The Apple Tree Borer. 


When permivted to have its own way, this 
is a very destructive enemy to the young 
apple-orchard, but fortunately can be pre- 
vented from doing any injury by a very little 
labor, if it be properly directed and per- 
formed at the right time. 

Those who have kept the trunks of their 
trees protected during the summer with a 
mound of coarse sand, or a covering of 
paper, should not neglect to remove the pro- 
tection before cold weather sets in, and care- 
fully examine the trees to make sure that no 
worms have hatched out. If the trees had 
been examined in Sepiember, as they should 
have been, whatever worms that had beer 
able to avoid the protection would have been 
very small, not much more than } of an inch 
in length, and so near the surface of the 
bark, that by scraping with a knife his lodg- 
ing place could have readily been discovered, 
and the worm destroyed; but if the work of 
examination has been delayed until the last 
of October, the worm will have increased 
very much in size, and have eaten its way 
down from four to six inches from where 
the egg was hatched ; as the worm proceeds 
downwards, he will penetrate the bark 
nearer to the wood, so that by the first of 
November he may be found between the 
inner bark and the wood of the tree. A 
worm that has advanced to this stage has 
caused a permanent injiiry to the tree, by 
making a-deféct which furnishes one of the 
best places for depositing the eggs for 
another generation. 

The miller rarely ever deposits an egg on 





a sindoth surface, biit alinbst invariably 
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selects some deflection, and if a wound so 
much the better; in such places the eggs are 
protected 'xefore they hatch, and the little 
worms when hatched find a moist place to 
start life in; this is important, for if they 
should hatch out on a hard smooth surface, 
they would find it very difficult to eat their 
first breakfast, especially if they should 
chance to commence life during dry weather. 
One of the secrets of keeping borers from 
an orchard, is to keep the trunk of the tree 
protected during May, June, July, and 
August up to a point where the trunk of the 
tree is smooth, but no protection should be 
fally relied on ; the trees should be carefully 
examined twice a year; first in May, when 
the protection should be placed around the 
tree, and in autumn when the protection is 
removed.—Canada Globe. 





Buy Small Trees. 

The average American is in a great hurry 
to realize on his investments. If he orders 
a few garden seeds in January, he is anxious 
to have them sent immediately; and if he 
forwards siz cents for a copy of some paper 
which contains a story of which he has 
read or heard he does not forget to request 
the publisher to send it “by return mail.” 
Patience which takes the form of quiet 
waiting, is a virtue of which he seems to be 
wholly ignorant. He cannot wait the pro- 
gress of events but must constantly hurry 
and fret in order to make nature move a 
little faster than her wonted pace. 

This tendency crops out very plainly when 
he purchases trees. He finds them described 
in the catalogue as “second class,” “ me- 
dium,” “ first-class,” and “éxtra.” The dif- 
ference in these Classes is principally, not 
wholly, in the size and height of the trees. 
The larger the tree the higher the price— 
but the farmer “don’t care anything about 
that.” He wants “ good trees or none,” and 
gives his order for those of extra size and 
which are four or five years old. In doing 
this he thinks that he is acting wisely, but the 
nurseryman knows, and the farmer will find 
before long that, with equal care, the small 
tree will grow faster and (if a fruit tree), 
come into bearing condition sooner than the 
large one, 

In half a dozen years the tree that was 
small when planted will be larger and finer 
than the other. The reason for this is obvious. 
The larger the tree the larger the roots, 
and the less fibers there will be upon them. 
A tree that has p'enty of fibrous roots will 
grow readily if proper care is used in trans. 
planting; bet no account of skill can coax 
a tree to live and flourish which is destitute 
of these little fibers. The roots of large 
trees are always more or less mutilated in 
the process of taking up, while the small 
trees sustain lItttle injury from this source. 
Dealers in trees assert that experienced men 
buy small, thrifty trees, while those who are 
jast starting are anxious for the largest ones 
to be had. Those who are to set trees the 
coming season will do well to learn from 
the experience of those, who, at consider- 
able loss to themselves, have demonstrated 
that small trees are the ones to buy.—J. Z. 
Homestead. 


Girdling Grapes for Fruit. 

An interesting and successful experiment 
was conducted last year at the vineyard of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Prof. Maynard, who is in charge, selected 
twelve rows of the grapevine, and on these 
all the surplus canes—those not needed for 
the formation of next season’s fruit spurs, 
were girdled, A smal] revolving knifeis em- 
ployed, which does the work rapidly. A 
ring of bark one-fourth of an inch wide is 
removed just below the fruit. This was 





done between July 10th and August 1st, and 
an account of the labor and proceeds from 
the girdled fruit, which before the main crop 





This palm is a na- 
tive of the north of - 
China, and in this 
latitude is nearly 
hardy, succeeding 
well in acold house. 
The leaves are 
shaped and plaited 
like a fan, having 
the margins deeply 
cut into numerous 
sharp pointed divis- 
ions ; the foot stalks 
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A Fine Palm.—Chamarops Excelaa. 
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dark green, and its habit is érect and stately. 





No family of plants has, of 
late years, attracted more at- 
tention from cultivators than 
the curious pitcher plants, 
one of which, the Nepenthes 
Pattersonii, is represented in 
ourengraving. This variety 
is of free growth but dwarf 
habits and the’ pitchers, @ 
which are produced abund- 
antly, are marked with 
numerous brown spots, it be- 
ing a distinct and valuable 
sort. At the late Horticult- 
ural Exhibition a number of 
these plants,very handsomely 
grown, were shown. by Mr. 
Robt. J. Halliday, of this 
city. 

There are many species of 
these striking plants in cul- 
tivation, some of them 
hybrids of marked character, 
and they are very popular 
favorites now in collec- 
tions. 





Pitcher Plant. a 
















ripened was kept. The cost of labor was 
$18.75 (about one-half more than it ought to 
have been) and the fruit sold for $36.18 above 
the price from the same amount of fruit 
from the main crop. Girdling produces 
superior bunches and an earlier ripening, 
both important points, if the vineyard is 
near # city market. No injury to the vine 
has been noticed from this practice. Of 
course at the succeeding year the old canes 
are discarded and new ones bear the fruit, 
and the girdling may be repeated.— Michigan 
Farmer. 





Trucking Near Norfolk, Va. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have been spending several weeks lately 
among the truckers of Norfolk and vicinity, 
and thought, perhaps, your readers might be 
interested in knowing something of the im- 
mense proportions this business has attained 
there. Naturally well located near the sea- 
board, at the entrance of one of the largest 
and best harbors on the Atlantic coast; an 
important seaport, a stopping place for ves- 
sels between the North and South; possessed 
of a mild climate and soil specially adapted 
to trucking; Norfolk stands second to none 
as to advantages favorable to this business. 
It had attained large proportions before the 
war, when it received a temporary check, 
but since that time fresh impetus bas been 
given by the large influx of truckers from 
further north, many of our people from Anne 





Arundel county being among the number, 





and we might remark none the least intelli- 
gent of the lot. 


A large number of vessels are engaged in 
carrying produce from Norfolk to the more 
northern cities, such as Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Providence, 
Boston, etc.. Daily, tri-weekly, or semi- 
weekly steamers connect with each of these 
places, each vieing with the other in making 
the quickest time. The state of the market 
is closely watched by the trucker, who is 
usually his own shipper, and consignments 
made according. 


The whole of Norfolk county is very level, 
seldom rising more than ten feet above tide- 
water ; it is intersected with numerous salt- 
water creeks, which in turn branch off into 
numberless coves which might make it un- 
healthy but for the extreme saltness of the 
water aided by the heavy tides constantly 
coming and going. Those watercourses are 
a great advantage in transporting both truck 
and manure, and oysters thrive in the salty 
water, and almost everybody has his private 
oyster beds. There is an abundance of fish, 
waterfowl, game, etc., in season, including a 
few deer in the forests not far from the city. 
We enjoyed a hunt after the latter, during 
which one of our party bagged a fine doe. 


But I am digressing; it was of trucking 
We proposed to tell, and wé were surprised 
at the large acreage planted in kale, spinach, 
cabbage, &c., also at their methods of culli- 
vation so different from what we had been 
used to at home, from the level moist nature 








"| Owing to losses and the great risk and ex- 


of the soil and its tendency to injure from 
standing surface water after heavy rains, it 
is necessary to drain by means of deep open 
ditches, and ridge up the rows of cabbage, 
kale, corn, &c.; such a system would be con- 
sidered ruinous in our locality. I liked the 
plan of sowing the seeds of winter greens in 
rows, a8 it admits of easy cultivation which 
is highly beneficial, and might be practiced 
to advantage here as elsewhere. A variety 
of kale, known as “ Scotch,” is being largely 
cultivated. It is beautiful and tender in ap- 
pearance and commands better prices than 
the common kinds, but requires stronger 
land to grow in. Neither spinach nor kale re- 
quires any winter protection, cabbage plants 
are set upon the southside of the ridges, and 
from one of the trucker’s largest and. most 
profitable crops, a larger acreage of all these 
crops have been set out this fall, owing to 
the high prices realized last year. It.is so 
in every trucking community ; if a crop.gells .. 
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putation of being the largest in the world. 


pense connected with its management it has 
been discontinued and given over to other 
purposes. The strawberry crop of Norfolk 
is usually an enormous one, sufficient to 
break down Northern markets early in the 
season. The rule is to pick over the patches 
every other day and oftener when possible 
Neither strawberries, tomatoes, or canteloups 
are allowed to get fully ripe before gathering 
when shipped long distances. Everything 
requires to be boxed or barreled in the best 
manner, which goes to form a considerable 
item of expense in connection with the busi- 
ness. Freight to and commission in the North- 
ern markets are quite reasonable, much more 
so in the former than is offered by the rail- 
road companies. Communication with the 
Western cities by rail has recently been 
opened up, and the future outlook is quite 
encouraging for the natives of that favored 
clime. Owing to the length of the seasons 
two crops and sometimes three are grown 
upon the same land in succession during the 
year. Corn follows nearly all the spring 
crops, maturing well before the frosts. I 
saw but little clover, but plenty of black 
peas, by means of which the fertility of the 
soil is kept up; were it not for these the 
continued use of fertilizer would soon ex- 
haust the soil; so far from this being the case 
we were assured that the land improved 
rather than otherwise from their use where 
peas were grown. R. 8. C. 
A. A. County, Md., Nov. 21. 


Rinhin Casa Dasenber. 


The season of active work in the garden 
being now over we can only look back on 
past successes and failures and forward to 
new endeavors. The year just drawing to 4 
close has been a favorable one, there having 
been no serious drouth in these parts and no 
more insect pests than we are led to expect 
as a matter of course. I notice, without be- 
ing able to assign a reason, that cabbages 
transplanted late in June grew large and 
fine, whilst those set out in August did not 
head well and are badly worm-eaten. I did 
not try worm remedies to any extent and 
cannot report progress in that direction. If 
we only had cheap nets to throw over prom- 
ising plants when the buiterflies are hover- 
ing over them—but I need not indulge in idle 
speculations. 

The pit that I dug last/ fall, replacing the 








clay subsoil with good earth, has turned out 
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_ truckers will testify, not to speak of plants 








80 have, another 
pela vgat tantn filed ie: with cauli- 
flower and lettuce in the usual Way and they 
all headed finely... In summer I used it for 
pricking out celery. »Next.I planted it with 
celery nine inches apart each way—-too 
close, by the way—and now I shall remove 
the celery and plant lettuce; cauliflower 
again in spring. Half the soil used was 
swamp-earth, which was made sweet in the 
course of the winter by the use of lime. It was 
heavily mamured and the whole dug over 
twice to the full depth, viz: two feet. 
Tomatoes once more.—Mr. Sanford finds 
my experience with tomatoes, as given in 
your August 15th number, greatly at vari- 
ance With his own. I do not so regard it. 
Certain plants, he tells us, of early tomatoes 
that were not pruned when young were 
nearly two weeks later in fruiting (on the 
same ground, too,) than plants of the same 
age that had been pinched. Now, two weeks’ 
start of one’s neighbor in a matter of this 
kind is rather too much, a8 all experienced 


growing” side by side, and suggests some- 
thing. wrong. that something is we 
have not-far to seek. Imagine plants 
started early in’ January and kept in the nur- 
sery bed some four months without trimming | 
Were such plants fit subject for experiment- 
ing with? I think not. Their failtife-to 
give satisfaction should have been a foregone 
conclusion. Thay were not to be compared 
in any way with the plants described and 
set out by me and designated as No. 1. 

On the other hand, the bulk of the plants 
set out here the past. summer were, I am 
convinced, such as would have pleased Mr. 
Sanford. They were handsome, hardy, well- 
branched and well-rooted, and he could have 
had no excuse for not preferring them tothe 
meaner looking, untrimmed plants that were 
in an adjoining frame. Had he done av, the 
result proved that he would have been badly 
sold. They were neither quite so hardy nor 
so early as the others, although they were 
set out side by side and were cultivated by 
patients who are incapable of discriminating. 
Nor were the plants a whit more productive 
so far as one could judge from appearances— 
there being no sound reason why they 
should be so—although Mr. Sanford makes 
the remarkable statement that, other things 
being equal, we, “ of course,” get three times 
the amount of fruit from a_plant haying 
three leaders that we do from a plant haying 
one. Do we get.a fraction of a pound more? 
That’s the question. 

A large part of Mr. Sanford’s article, ad- 
dressed to beginners, is interesting and in- 
structive and I can agree to most that he 
says. 

Until the decision of an experiment sta- 
tion, or. further experiments of my own 
shall say otherwise, I shall continue to be- 
lieve : (1) that. sowing before the latter part 
of February in this latitude is unnecessary 
and unprofitable; (2) that seed should be 
cown in light earth, and pricked out when 
the plants are strong enough into more sub- 
stantial soil; (3) that they should be tho- 
roughly hardened off by the 25th of April, 
though not necessarily planted out at that 
date; (4) that having been sown late. they 

will not require topping if properly managed ; 
(5) that topped plants are not necessarily 
earlier nor more productive than plants un- 
trimmed, both of which positions have been 
asserted in your columns; (6) that plants 
sufficiently toughened will bear a light frost 
with impunity and will, as a rule, gain in 
earliness by being early established where 
they are to fruit; and (7) that plants cannot 
be properly hardened—or rather toughened— 
in the usual light soil of the hot-bed. 

I hope to be pardoned for writing at such 
length on this subject. There is really but 
little that can be done in this month in the 
kitchen garden and so I must plead dearth of 


preciated that I propose to plant a few, vines 
in a greenhouse, which has hitherto stood | 


sive border—just good garden soil and, 
manure, and it shall be wholly, aboye. the | 
ground leyel,to enable me,to dry off the bor- |. 
der and ripen the canes in time in the 
fall. How shall I ward off mealy bugs which 
are sure to appear E Joux (Warsow. 


The Making and. Keeping of Cider ; 
Cider miakers may profit by the following 
hints from an exchange on making and keep- 
ing Cider: 
To make good cider, good, sound, well- 
ripened, clean apples must be used, and no 
others. It is better to crush them than to 
grate them. Everything about the mill with 
which the apples, pomace, or cider can come 
in contact must be clean—perfectly so. 

The apple juice, when expressed from the 
pomace, must be filtered so as to take out 
every particle of apple or other solid matter 
which may be floating in it. Cleanly wash- 
ed sand is sometimes used, and animal char; 
réoal ; but probably a mass of perfectly clean 
cotton, or cotton cloth, of many thicknesses, 
will be found as good as anything. The 
cider should be expressed from the pomace 
as quickly as possible after the apples are 
crushed, and the juice will be nearly as 
white as water if it is immediately filtered. 
If the pomace is allowed to stand some time 
after crushing the apples, before pressing, 
the cider will be colored and not as good. 
‘When made as above, and filtered, the 
question ishow to keep and cure it fit for 
tse. First a clean cask. If it has been tised 
for cider before it: must be wholly freed from 








the flavor of ita previous contents. ‘This may | .i4 
be done by burning out the in: ‘no other 
way is certain; though long soaking in water 


and washiig may make a tolerable clean 
cask ; but it is better to use a new cask or 
one that has ‘been used for spirits.. Before 
filling the cask, adapt a faucet to it, so that 

the contents can be drawn off three cere H 
inches above the bottom. Fill the cask per- 
fectly full and:place it in a cool cellar, whiere" 
it will not be moved or in the least disturbed, 
and fit a bung with a small aperture so that 
gas may escape while fermentation is going 
on. Before fermentation has ceased, bung 
up perfectly tight with a small faucet, or its 
equivalent, through or near the bung, by’ 
which air may be admitted when necessary ; 
but this must not be apened except when it 
is impossible to draw through the lower fau- 
cet without admitting air, and then admit as 
little as will answer. Cider fit for drinking 
cannot be made in warm weather, unless you 
have a much cooler place than farmers’ cel- 
lars generally are to store itin. A tempera- 
ture below 50° is indispensible. With such 
places for storage as farmers are likely to 
have, cider should not be made until Novem- 
ber. When made, filtered and stored, as 
above described, it should not: be drawn from 
or in any way moved or meddled with until 
it is cured, which will not be until May fol- 
lowing, and it will be still better to let it 
stand longer before drawing from it. You 
can draw from it some time before it will be 
necessary to admit air through the faucet on 
the top of thecask, as the gas generated will 
force the cider out ; but when it ceases to do | Tial: 
that, then a little air must be admitted, from 
time to time, through the upper faucet, which 
must be kept closed except when it is neces- 
sary to admit air to the cask. Cider made 
and kept and cured in this way will be more 
palatable and more wholesome than any 
wine, and is much safer to use in moderation 
than lager beer and ale. ‘Thus it will be seen 
that to have good cider, we must have the 





matter, , 





apart a cask sufficient for the purpose, made 


_| sound apples which are too small or ill-shaped 
‘| to be merchantable, in the way indicated, and 
} promote temperate and good health.—Se- 


pure juice of good ripe apples, in a perfectly | present. 





SL ike: Mr. Serer fe oe me et b Reon caer 
;combining a chicken-house and grapery. A | Jar: it will not be. moved or jarred, and} 
few bunches. of Black-Hamburghs that,I',after the through about | 

raised this season in tubs were so much ap- | three-quarters of its period of fermentation, 


-tightly closed, and. then. Moh :to--ertg: maT |! 


unfit,to drink. If you want apple juice, or 
uncured cider, for use during the winter, set 


and treated as above. described. Most farm- 
ers can.add to their receipts by using their 


lected. 





It Pays to Raise Corn. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
I read in your issue of the 15th November, 
a discussion on the question “ Will Farming 
Pay ?” by the Harford County Agricultural 
Club, which interested me very much. My 
youngest son is the farmer, and I being an 
old man, am only a looker on in Venice, and 
amuse myself by taking a hand whea it suits 
me and I feel like work. We had a field in 
corn, of from thirty to thirty-five acres. The 
corn was all cut off and shocked, and the 
land seeded in wheat. It took my son some 
eight or ten days to cart in this corn and re- 
shock the fodder—putting two shocks into 
one, to insure its standing up better—and he 
worked a force of from six to ten hands 
while the corn into the barn and 
shed. The. yield of the field was 285. bar- 
rels of long corn, or 1,425 bushels. There 
was but a small yield of short and rotten 
corn, and the amount not measured. Two 
hundred and forty-five barrels of this corn 
was shucked and lofted in five days by ten 
hands, three of them women. 
Retire had a flour tub to shuck in, 
kept the tally paper and scored 
yap pea was filled and emptied into the 
the cart was full it was carried 
to the corn house and lofted. The men and 
boy hands were engaged almost half their 
time in lofting the corn. The women moved 
back the shucks, etc. The yield was nearly 
fifty barrels a day shucked and lofted. The 
field yielded between nine and ten barrels to 
the acre. All tke poorer parts of the field, in 
the spring, were covered with sea-ore, or 
river grass, and with half rotted wheat straw 
and chaff, and broken up with three small 
horses in a 194 Minor and Horton plow, and 
plowed the depth of seven or eight inches, 
worked with cultivatcrs until the corn was 
ten or fifteen inches high and then the fur- 
row put to the corn, with a small one horse 
plow, and the corn worked late and with 
cultivators, to keep down the grass and have 
the Jand level for wheat seeding. 


This corn crop will give corn and fodder 
and shucks enough to feed the family and 
stock all the year, will fatten us four or five 
thousand pounds, of pork, fatten several 
beeves, fatten and raise 600 chickens and 150 
turkeys, and still leave us 500 bushels to go 
market. Now my judgment is that it pays 
to raise corn in the manner described above. 

A Farmer. 

Calvert County, Md., Nov. 26, 1882. 


Keeping Onion Bets. 

Sets as well as large onions, according to 
the American Garden, should be kept as dry 
and cool as Prion ge without being actually 
rally by rs more not injured mate- 

rot provided oe, are not handled 


If spread on a t barn 
Siar tind Sanaa nae 


with chaff or cut 
straw they will keep well till spring. 


Tue MarYLanp Guaner, it will be re- 
membered, holds its annual sestion in this 
city in the hallof the Young Mens’ Christian. 
Association, besianing at 2 P, M.on Tues- 
interest is vecpensea wad & @ full attendance. 
oe invited to be 














* National 1 Lecturers G Geeusanulcetion. 
sunsEoT vow” SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
ee 


‘empty in sammer, I shall make no expen-| left open the cider is spoiled-reduced to the 
|. condition in, which we generally find cider, 


Question. —How can ce ee best provide for 


the prosperity of our order for the coming 


year? 
In seldiling slid for the 


ene year, qualification and not favorit- 


isms should be the consideration. The im- 
portant question is, who can and will serve 


tthe Grange to the best advantage and lead it 


to greatest prosperity? Decide upon the 
necessary missionary work in your jurisdic- 
tion ;, as to where, when, how and by whom 
to be done. Labor to secure a wide circula- 
tion of Grange papers, extend them into 
every farmer’s family, renew your devotion 
to the order, attend all meetings and work 
for its advancement. Co-operate in all 
Grange work,and you will make your in- 
fluence felt to your own advantage, and your 
efforts will show satisfactory results at the 
close of the year, and there will be no fear 
of dormancy or decline. 
Question How to employ the winter 
months on the farm for comfort and profit ? 
Suggestion—Secure house and cellar against 
frost, provide fuel and everything necessary, 
as far as possible, for homecomforts. Farm- 
ers produce the wealth of the country, feed 
and cloth the nations of the earth, and no 
class can have greater claims for home com- 
fort than they. 
Give attention to proper care, shelter and 
feed for stock. Keep it healthy and grow- 
ing. There is no profit if the loss in winter 
approximates the gain of summer. Pre- 
pare material for fencing, repair and rebuild 
fences before spring work sets in. Make 
calculations what and where to sow or plant 
summer crops. Get tools and teams in pro- 
per conditior, and your plans well systema- 
tized. Much of the profits of next year’s 
crops will depend upon winter preparation 
and systematized plan of operation. 
Fraternally, H. Hsueavesn, 
Lecturer Naiionai Grange. 


we 


The National Grange. 


This, body assembled at Indianapolis on 
November 15th, and was largely attended, 
several States heretofore not represented 
having delegates, and many visitors being 
present. 

The annual address of the Master, J. J, 
Woodman, of Michigan, was delivered on 
the first day. He said; 

The year which is just drawing to a close, 
has been one of uncommon prosperity to the 
farmers.of this country. The labors of the 
field have been “crowned with an abundant 
harvest,” and general health and happiness 
prevail. 

It has also been a propitious year in the 
work of our organization, as indicated by the 
reports of the Secretaries of the State 
Granges, recently received and compiled. 
There has been a decided increase, not only 
in the membership, but in the number of 
Subordinate Granges. Farmers and their 
families hays been brought together, and 
made to know and understand eacli other 
better ; light and knowledge have been dis- 
seminated through the influence of Grange 
meetings, the Press and Lectures ; and error, 
distrust and prejudice, supplanted by truth, 
confidence and fraternal unity. 

Agricultural schools have prospered, and 
agricultural science has thken an advanced 
step in many departsments of husbandry. 
The principles and teachings of our Order 
~have been mofe thoroughly and wisely dis- 
cussed in the granges, at public meetings and 
by the press; and the interests of agriculture 
have received more attention and favor in 
the Legislative departments of the Govern- 
‘ment than ever before: 
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I am confident that the harmonious action, 
cf our last session, has inspired confidence 
Subordinate Granges throughout the land. 
It has also removed prejudice, by making 
the principles which underlie our Order bet- 
ter understood, and consequently better ap- 
preciated. It has raised our ization to 
a higher plane of usefulness, its in- 
fluence, and demonstrated to the world that 
this farmers’ movement—the first of ite kind 
that has ever come to the farmers’ aid—is 
worthy the support, of not only every farmer 
in the land, but of every lover of good society, 
good government, and general prosperity ; 
and that every well directed effort put forth 
by this body to elevate agriculture, by ad- 
vancing the interests and bettering the con- 
dition of those who till the soil, cannot fail 
of success. 

Let it not be forgotten that all there is of 
our great brotherhood is in the Subordinate 
Granges. There all strength and power lies, 
and from them all means for work, and all 
suthority for action emanates: No member 
can be advanced to a higher position and 
maintain it if his record and standing in his 
Subordinate Grange is questionable. What- 
cver a majority of these Granges ask of this 
body through their representatives here, will 
be granted, as far as there is authority to act ; 
tnd Ican say with pride and satisfaction— 
whatever may have been said and written to 
ihe contrary, notwithstanding—that never 
te my knowledge has a petition, resolution 
or memorial been presented to the National 
Grange from any Subordinate, county or 
State Grange that has not been duly consid- 
ered; and in no instance has the submission 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
Order, or change in the laws, been asked for 
by any considerable number of State Granges 
that the request has not been granted. It is 
right and proper for Subordinate Granges to 
‘netruct theiz representatives here; and I. 
cannot believe that any members of this body, 
here, have ever disregarded the instructions 
of their State Grange. The government of 
ur organization is a pure democracy, and in 
‘his its great strength and permanency rests. 
livery member stands upon anexact equality, 
«ll alike eligible to any office in the Order; 
and the higher degrees which are conferred 
in the State and National Granges are open 
and free to all alike. An organization based 
upon principles so just, with objects and aims 
which challenge the admiration of the world, 
cannot fail. 

The great purposes which we aim to ac- 
cumplish, cannot be too often repeated or too 
well understood. We aim to make the daily 
tives of men and women better, and nobler, 
and holier, and happier; to encourage edu- 
cution, social and moral culture, and a better 
development of the noble faculties of our 
natures; to provide for ourselves and fami- 
lies comfortable homes, unincumbered farms, 
and a fair remuneration for our labor; to 
beautify our homes and increase their attrac- 
tion for our children, and their love for them 
and our profession, and thereby induce the 
boys to stay upon the farm; to prevent 
family jars, dissentions and separations; to 
‘essen neighbourhood strife and disagreements, 
and prevent litigation, by providing for the 
settlement of matters of difference between 
neighbors by arbitration in the Grange; to 
increase the profits of our farms by better 
cultivation, greater diversity of crops, closer 
study of the market and better understand- 
ing of the lawsof trade; to “systematize our 
labor” and our business, and “practice econo- 
my in all things,” discarding “the credit 
system, the mortgage ‘system, the fashion 
wystem, and every other system tending to 
prodigality and bankruptcy ;” and thus 
bridge over the chasm between labor and its 
results, with joys and blessings which make 
labor pleasant, healthful and honorable, and 
the laborer contented and happy ; to: en- 
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of productive industry, jing the producer 
and the consumer into the and most 
intimate relations, and thus create a home 
market for our surplus products; to encour- 
age the building of railroads and canals, and 
the improvement of our rivers and harbors, 
and thereby secure cheaper transportation 
for our products to market ; and ‘to demon- 
strate to the world that agriculture is a 
science and a farming profession, and all 
who are engaged in it closely allied in inter- 
ests and sympathy, and can co-operate in an 
organization for their own mutual benefit 
and protection, as well as those engaged in 
the other avocations in life. Such is a brief 
summary of the principal objects and purpo- 
ses we are endeavoring to accomplish, and are 
accomplishing through the influence of our 
organization. 

The Master urged support. of the Press 
upon the Grange, advocating a, Grange 
Organ in every State and the encouragement 
of all good agricultural papers, ‘‘for upon a 
prosperous and faithful press must. we look 
for the strong arm that is to bear our hea- 
viest burdens and help in every emergency, 
and for the constant and untiring teacher 
that instructs, encourages and educates.” 

THE LECTURE sY8TEM, 


the Master said, bas been greatly improved 
during the year; but yet there is great need 
of earnest, untiring laborers in many of the 
States. He recommended the extension into 
every State of a paid lecture system,’ where 
competent lecturers shall be employed, the 
State Grange paying their per diem, and 
those employing them their expenses. 
OF CO-OPERATION, 

W. M. Woodman said, it is better under- 
stood and more generally practiced than here- 
tofore. In Texas alone there are nearly one 
hundred co operative stores, all thriving. 

He urged anew the passage of a law to 
elevate the Agricultural Bureau toa depart- 
ment of the Government with its secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, arguing against 
the opposition heretofore excited by the 
measure. 

Some progress is reported in the matter of, 
Legislation to correct abuses growing out of, 
our unjust patent system. A bill has passed 
the House by a very large majority striking 
at the root of some of the most odious features. 
of the present law, and every State Grange 
ought to memorialize the Senate for its 


In the matter of regulating transportation 
by just statutory laws, protecting equally the 
rights of railroad companies and of the 
people, little advance has been made. In the 
meantime “great corporations, absolutely 
controlling this vast interest, are daily be- 
coming stronger and more imperious, until 
by the use of the power which the United 
States Senate Committee declared that they 
possessed and exercised, they have enslaved 
capital, corrupted and controlled legislation, 
intimidated courts, captured the telegraph, 
subsidized the press,and now seem to defy 
the Government iteelf.” 

EDUCATION. 

There is no object so intimately connected 
with the welfare of our Order as that of edu- 
cation. Beginning with the infant mind just 
budding into life, which expands and de- 
velops under the influence of circumstances 


and surroundings, it continues to the end of 


life. Hence the necessity of correct examples. 


influences and instructions, not only in the | °° 
family, but. in our associations, and. in the | P°° 


public schools. I need not discuss here the 


importance of a higher and more practical 


education for farmers’ sons and daughters. 


No class of our people are better prepared to 
enjoy, or would be more benefitted by a Well 
educated niind and heart than the cultivators 
of the soil; and no occupation in.life is so 
well calculated to develop a man murally, 





mentally and physically as that of agricul- 


ture, or whick requires closer study, deeper 
thought, or a greater need of the application 
-of science to obtain results. 

There is not a science known to the liter- 
ary world that cannot be practically used by 
the tiller of the soil, and the more science 
that is brought to the aid of agriculture, the 
lighter its burdens and more pleasant and 
elevating the pursuit. This important ques- 

CONDITION OF THE ORDER. 

In twenty-six States the reports give a 
healthy and very much improved condition 
of the Order. Ofthe number of Subordinate 
Granges eighteen States report an increase, 
nine about the. same, three a decrease. As 
most of these Secreteries have been long in 
office, and consequently have had long ex- 
perience in the work of the Order, it occured 
to me that an expression of their views rela- 
tive to what action should be taken by this 
body to strengthen the Order and increase 
its usefulness. would be of some value; and 
it is interesting to notice that three-fourths 
of those reporting ignore all other considera- 
tions, and concur in the opinion that the aim 
of all Grange legislation should be to build 
up the Subordinate Granges and increase the 





interest and attractiveness of their meetings. 
This conclusion is in harmony with the e 
perience of all earnest workers in our 
Where the meetings of Subordinate 
are made interesting and attrac 
no complaint of vacant seatsy# awa 
members, or dying out; but on the conti 
a higher appreciation of Grange meetings 
and a growing love for the principles of our 
Order is the result. But where Grange meet- 
ings are held as a mere matter of form, with 
no interesting discussions, literary exercises, 
and but little social recreation, the work be- 
comes a mere routine, and members failing 
to be interested or to derive any real benefit 
from the meetings cease to attend, and the 
Grange becomes dormant or dies. 

. CONCLUSION. 


It should be distinctly understood that 
every Grange is a school in which practical 
lessons are to be learned upon every question 
affecting the farmers’ calling ; and that every 
member is not only.a pupil but an instructor; 
and in order to make these schools profitable 


they must be conducted upon practicable and 
common sense principles. Teachers and 
pupils must all be there, and officers must be 
promptly in their places and co-operate to 
catry out the lecturer’s wel: prepared pro- 
gramme for the discussions and literary ex- 
ercises. Every member should be encour- 
aged to take part in these exercises and be 
prepared to do so. All questions relating to 
the farm and the household are profitable and 
inexhaustible themes for discussion, and can 
always be made interesting to every intelli- 
gent farmer; and questions of political 
economy a> affectin the farmer’s in- 
terest may, and of a right should, be dis- 
cussed, but not in a political or partisan 
sense or interest, but in that fraternal spirit 
which should always characterize every 
Patron, and remarks or insinuations reflect- 
ing upon the political or religious opinions 
of members should not only be curefully 
avoided but ——" prohibited. Such action 
seems necessary in order to arrive at truth 
and form correct. conclusions, and thus be 
able to act together in harmony in every 
sage gm affecting our common welfare. 
All Grange meetings should be enlivened 
with singing and music, and time given for 
social recreation. They should be made so 
interesting and attractive that no member 
can afford to be absent from them; and the 
greetings of brothers and sisters should be 
al that the humblest membezvs, though 
r and burdened with cares, should 
made to feel and know that they are not 
doomed ‘to toil through weary life, isolated 
and alone, without friends, sympathy, society, 
or hope of advancement; but. that they are 
membera of a great brotherhood, which ex- 
tends into State and every locality in 
the land, all united in sympathy and interest 
ties which bind as gently as a silken 
» yet. strong as a band of steel, all 
working for the same great object, THE EDU- 
CATION AND ELEVATION OF AMERICAN 
FARMERS. 








Its Needs and Opportunities. 


By Tx. PoLuaRp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


In our last we were speaking of the great 
adaptation of Virginia, particularly the Pied- 
mont and the mountain regions, to grape 
production and wine making: with the sup- 
position that Maryland was also well adapted 
to this industry, on which point we shall be 
glad to have more definite information from 
our Maryland friends. We also stated that 
the Scuppernong is a great grape for North 
Carolina, where it is enormously productive 
We do not think we hsve mentioned one 
strong evidence of the superiority of the 
Piedmont vines of Virginia. At the last 
Paris Exposition (in 1878) the United States 
Agricultural Department requested the 


“Monticello Wine Company,” of Albemarle, 


















Department to this Exposition. Ag 


dozen was accordingly Ot Dy " e \ 


§ from Norton seedling. 


The demand for table grapes is yearly in- 


creasing with the pupulation, and in every 
locality in Virginia and Maryland accessible 
to markets, we think they can be profitably 
raised. For table use there are some varie- 
ties it may pay to use, besides Concord and 
Norton Seedling, as Delaware, some of 
Rogers’ Hybrids, which are large, fine grapes, 
but not very productive and not uniform in 
ripening, and Catawba, which flourishes in 
the mountain regions, but not in middle and 
tide-water sections. As to soil and locali- 
ties for grapes, they do best on lands which 
are rolling and not too stiff, and on southern 
and southwestern exposures; but where it is 
wished to have some for late markets, north- 
ern and northwestern exposures are to be 
preferred. The banks of the Rhine, which 
are precipitious and rocky, and in many 
places terraced with artificially made earth 
transferred for the purpose, are filled with 
vineyards for milés. Those who wish to 
enjoy the luxury of the foreign grapes, Black 


‘Hamburgh, Black Prince, Muscat of Alexan- 


dria, the Chasselas, etc., must raise them 
under glass. The three first succeed best of 
the foreign grapes, but in the grapery at- 
tached to the United States Agricultural 
Department, some six or eight are success- 
fully raised, and are produced, indeed, in 
great perfection. An instance of what may 
be accomplished in raising grapes under 
glass, is the famous Black Hamburgh vine at 
“ Hampton Court,” in England. The vine is 
as large as a man’s thigh, and the roof of an 
immense glass house is covered by it in every 
direction, and when we saw it, it was loaded 
by magnificent bunches of grapes perfectly 
matured—bushels in quantity. 

-To those wishing a further insight into 
this subject, we commend an article in our 
number of November 15th, headed “ Grape 
Culture Under Glass,” read by John Eagan, 
before the New York Horticultural Society. 

As to other fruits desirable to be raised in 
our Jutitude, we mention peaches for Pied- 
mont and mountain regions, though the 
opinion at one time prevailed that peaches 
succeeded better in middle and tide-water. 
Such is not the fact, particularly of late 
years, In the latter they are much more 
frequently killed by frost, and much more 
subject to curculio (worms). In some of 
the Piedmont counties, notably Botetourt, 
peaches are being very successfully raiscd 





for canning, It has been found ret 
raised from the stone are much er and 
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apt to be killed by frost, and the tree was 
long lived. Raised from the stone, the fruit 
very generally comes true to name, though 
the nursery men deny this, and insist that 
their nursery trees should be bought and set 
out. We have had experience enough to 
speak with confidence on thissubject. Peach 
raising has not proved profitable in middle 
and tide-water Virginia, from their frequent 
destruction of the fruit by frost and the in- 
’ gect diseases which affect them. 

Damsons, we think, may be profitably 
raised for market. They are hardy, long 
lived, easily propagated from the scions 
which come up sround the old trees, and 
may a'82 be raised from the stones, and are 
very productive ; they bear early, though not 
every year, seeming to be somewhat like 
apples, having their hitting years. They are 
always in demand for preserving and pick- 
jing, and bear a good price. Plums and 
chépries are scarcely worth raising for mar- 
ket, the former being destroyed to a large 
degree by.the curculio, and both being too 
perishable for Of the small fruits 
gooseberries are the mist_promising. The 
markets are overstocked with strawherries of 
late years, and the raspberry is difficult-to_ 
raise and requires favored localities, being 
killed both by summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold. The gooseberry does best on rich, 
loamy land, it bears well every year, particu- 
larly the “Houghton’s Seedling” variety. 
Putting the plants 6 by 6 feet, we have up- 
wards of 1,200 to the acre. At least six 
quarts may be calculated to each bush, 
which at 5 cents per quart would be 30 cents 
to the bush, and $360 to theacre. Thereis 
some difficulty in selling a large quantity of 
these berries, but they are not perishable, 
and will bear transhipment to northern 
markets. They are in demand for tarts and 
preserving, and will make a passable domes- 
tic wine if it is attended to,and kept over 
for several years. The bushes are not long 
lived, and require renewal every eight to 
twelve years. We have some more than ten 
years old, which have borne well every year, 
and are still bearing well, though they are 
much infested with wire grass. They are 
easily propagated and replaced by planting 
out cuttings, and taking up the small cut- 
tings which form around the parent bush. 

We do not think guwinces will pay for 
marketing, because they are such shy bearers. 
It is said if they are weil cultivated and fer- 
t:lized by salt they will bear well, and some 
writer recently has said if they are wrapped 
with cloth from the roots to six inches above 
the surface they will bear well. Why, we do 
not understand. 

We probably should have spoken of pears 
before some of the fruits named. But we 
have been so discouraged in their culture 
that we do not like much to talk about them. 
The great enemy to this fruit is blight. We 
have a large number of trees, of many varie- 
ties, but thus far have found them unprofit- 
able. It may be that the standard varieties 
may hereafter be profitable, for an old, well 
established standard pear sometimes bears 
very largely, and it is long lived. The dwarf 
is short lived, and more delicate than the 
standard. Recently I stood in my pear 
orchard and counted twelve trees killed by 
blight, all in sight of one another. This dis- 
ease of the pear seems unaccounted for and 
unexplained, and no remedy has yet been 
found for it. It occurs on all soils,* in all 
localities, whether dry or wet, whether the 
exposure is northern or southern; and 
whether the tree is cultivated or uncultivated. 
The only preventive that has suggested 
ilself to me, is to plant those varieties most 
hardy and least subject to the disease, for 

*There is said 
Tidewater, Va., 
ject to blight. 


to be some soils, particularly in 
where the pear is not much gabe 











the disease in question. The Buffum, which'| 
is a certain and great bearer, we had thought | 


very hardy and not apt to blight, but this’ 
year we have lost two of them by the dis- 
ease.’ We have tried for several yéars the 
remedy of lime end sulphur, recommended 
by Mr. Saunders, Superintendent of the Ex- 
perimental Gardens of United States Agri- 
cultural Department, Washington, but have 
seen no preventive effect from it. I only 
used it once in the season; he'says it should 
be used three or fuut or more ‘times in the 
season, and that if the wash is’ kept con- 
stantly on the bark that the disease will not 
seize on that portion thus covered: The 
remedy is used on the supposition that the 
disease is fungoid, and that the sulphur and 
lime will destroy it, but this is theory, and, 
as we have said, no one knows: the cause of 
pear blight. 

Though the disease is so discouraging to 
the culture of pears, they have nevertheless 
been, in some localities and under certain 
conditions, very profitable. Mr. Leighton; 
near Norfolk, Va., has found them profitable 
and has succeeded admirably in their culti- 
vation. Atan exhibition of The American 
Pomologicai Society, held in Richmond 
some years since, his pears (Duchess) took 
the premium over the California pears, which 
were very fine. A lady near Norfolk, some: 


years ago, it is said, derived a gross income | 


from her pear orchard of $18,000. In the 
eastern portion of Maryland pears have been 
profitable. A gentleman from that section 
told me two years ago, that his pear orchard 
had been very satisfactory and remunera- 
te and he expected that yéar to realize a 


amount from it, I forgevhow much... 
Franklin Davie & Co., have a large orchard 


15 acres) of Bartletts in Surry county, Va., 
7 are p very profitable, with little 
blight. The ett is considered one of the 
most of all the pears for the mar- 


rofitable 
ket, though in many sections «it' blights 


y. 

In our article a prose pape, re- 
gardin pes, we inten to sa at our 
Se pertease With them in this vicinity was 
very favorable. They are a certain fruit and 
are profitable for market...If we had a wine 
company in Richmond it wouid be profitable 
for the manufacturer and producer. We 
have tried almost all the varieties, except 
the newest ones (in all probability hambugs), 
and are convinced that Concord and Norton 
are the grapes for us to raise. 

We hope to say something soon of the 
opportunities of the South. 





Some Vulgarities of ‘‘ Good Soc’ ety.” 

Asking questions, private and personal, is 
one vulgar habit ; and telling your own busi- 
ness, which no one wants to hear, is another. 
Asking the cost of a present that has been 
made to you; “pumping” a servant to hear 
what has been given by way of parting vail ; 
loud talking in public; hard. staring at table ; 
insolent disrespect to husband, wife aud sis- 
ter, or brother ; showing temper. in trifles 
and making scenes in public; showing an 
embarrassing amount of fondness and mak- 
ing love in public ; covert sneers, of which 
people can see the animus, if they do not al- 
were understand the drift ; istent egotism 
which talks forever of itself, itself, es itself, 
and cannot even feign the most Fre ng in- 
terest in another; detraction of friends, and 
it may be of relations—a husband telling of 
his wife’s unpleasantness, a wife complaining 
of her husband's faults; the bold assumption 
of superiority, and the servile ‘confession of 


infinite unworthiness ; all these are signs and 
evidences of iy epleasity, of a far 
worse type than that which eats its fish with 


a steel knife, and says “ you was” and “each 
of the men were.” ‘In fact, true vulgarit 
resolves itself into that central point of evil 
selfishness, The unselfish can never be 
really vulgar. They ee! be uncouth, but, 
they cannot be morc; while the best topdres- 
sing of manner to be found in the whole 
world cannot make the substance refined, 
where that one foul canker of egotism and 





Beurre @’ Anjou, Lauténce and Buffami. ‘The |" "0 
two first are particularly exempt, and ‘we |\¢ yortu 
have never lost a tree of either variety “by |“ aauro 
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The American Farmer for 1883. 


We trust the present subscribers and 
friends of the Taz Farmer will begin in 
season to renew their subscriptions and get 
up their clubs. We hope in many directions 
to improye the paper for the coming year 
and to keep fully abreast of the times in 
everything which goes to the promotion of 
agricultural advancement, and no endeavor 
will be lacking on our part in the future to 
make the Old Pioneer not only a welcome 
guest, but a helpful adviser in every farm 
household into which it goes. The best 
talent will be found hereafter, as in the past, 
in charge of the severs] departments and we 
rely upon the host of accomplished and suc- 
cessful men and women who contribute 
from their experience to our pages to main- 
tain and extend their correspondence. Our 
terms will remain as heretofore, $1.50 a year, 
or $1 per copy for clubs of five or more. 

Our prospectus and a varied list of pre- 
miums offered for subscribers, as well as 
specimen numbers will be sent to all who 
will interest themselves in behalf of Tux 
FaRMER in their respective neighborhoods. 


The Agricultural Society of Baltimore 
County, 2 
The following gentlemen have been elected 
as the Board of Managers for the ensuing 
year: Wm. D. Brackenridge, Col. W. 8. 





y | Franklin, Samuel Brady, John Ridgely of 


H., Col. D. M. Matthews, James Pentland, 
Samuel M. Rankin, Wm. 8. Carroll, Robert 
8. Corse, Samuel M. Shoemaker, Thomas B. 
Todd and Edward Austin; and the Board 
has organized by electing Col. W. 8. Frank- 
lin, President, and William B: Sands, Secre- 





indifference to others lies at the heart of 
things.— London ; . 


tary and Treasuret: 
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We have to record sales made by our Ral- 
timore county breeders of Jersey cattle as 
Y oile ; ; 


By Messrs. Watts & Seth —Bull ¢alf Pro- 
digious, sire Cockswain 24, dam Holly Twig, 
to W. G. Upch , Msq.; Raleigh, N.C. 
This calf sec first honors in his class at 
our county show, and again at the Washing- 
ton County Fair, and he is brother to Mr. 
Vonkapf’s fine yearling bull Normanby 2d, 


| that took first also in his class at the above 


named fairs. Bull calf Arawana Rex, sire 
Cash Boy, dam Arawana Buttercup, so well 
known to our readers. 

Heifer Rival’s Flora, sire Rival} dam Flora 
of St. Peters. This heifer took second prize 
in her class at the Baltimore County and 
Maryland State Fairs of 1881. Heifer calt, 
sire Champion Rex, dam Champion's Inda, 
that took first prize in yearly class Maryland 
State Fair 1881. The only time ever ex- 
hibited. These last three were all sold to 
Mr. 8. Miller Williams, of Cresswell, NoC., 
who is founding a herd. 

By Mr. F. Vonkapff, also to Mr. Williams.— 
Cow Stella La Brog 3d, that took first prize 
at Maryland State Fair, 1881. Not since ex- 
hibited. 

Mr. Andrew Banks sold at the Baltimore 
County Fair Grounds, to Mr. Edward Aus- 
ten, Glencoe, Md., heifers Oonah of Chats- 
worth, Dawn of Chatsworth, Rex Darling, 
and the bull Hercules of Chatsworth, as the 
foundation of a herd; also heifer Frau Ilse, 
that took the Wagner medal at the County 
Fair, to Mr. J. C. Stribling, Pendleton, 8. C 

Messrs. Clarke & Jones sold to same party, 
atsameo place, heifer Rival’s Jewel. also a 
bull calf to Georgia, name of purchaser not 
known, the detuils of which we have not at 
hand. 

Altogether, our breeders report an im- 
proved demand, but supply very limited. 
Indeed,-car loads of young Jersey females 
could be sold from Baltimore county if they 
could be got. =" 

Mr. F. Vonkapff has just added to’ his 
already fine Stoneleigh herd, buil sired by 
Gold Basis, a son of the celebrated Gilderoy 
and Regina 2d, winner of first prize at 
Royal Jersey Show, 1882, and who made a 
butter record of 14 lbs. 8 ozs. in 7 days. 
Gold Basis is the full brother to Chrome 
Skin, who made 9 lbs. 83 oz. in 34 days. at 
three years old. 


Look to the Implements. 


We desire, at this season of the year, to 
say that it isa lamentable fact that many 
farmers lose as much from a want of proper 
care of implements and machinery as from 
the actual wear-and-tear cf them. Repeated 
wetting and drying injure sooner or later, 
any kind of wood work; the moisture get- 
ting into the cracks suon begins the work of 
decay. This may be prevented by the timely 
and occasional application of some cheap 
paint. Much has been said and written 
upon the value of tool houses, and it is 
hardly necessary for us to add our mite to 
the general ‘array; but providing a tool- 
house is not all that should be done, if the 
shovels, spades and forks are brought into it 
with the dirt sticking to them. and in that 
condition are allowed to remain through the 
winter, or until they are again needed. — All 
practical farmers know how much better a 


bright plow turns the furrow, how much 
eagier it is on the team and driver, and yet 
they will bring their plows and barrows in 
every fall with the dirt thick upon them, 
and let them bese until again wanted, en- 
tailing a great deal of injury. 

There are various. mixtures which might 
be applied to the iron to prevent rusting, 
the cheapest of which is common (unsalted) 
grease. A better article may be formed by 
meltin six pounds of fresh ~~ 
orga and two of rosin. Anold 
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‘A foretaste here of heaven. 

The little word ~ fret.” is, I ee con- 
cise an expression of a variety of phases of 
the human temperament as any one word in 
our language is capable of giving. The un- 
abridged dictionaries give us some idea of 
the different applications of it, but when we 
turn to “ Roget's Thesaurus,” the renderings 
of it are appalling ; like a magic mirror, it 
reveals to all who look into it their own 
tendencies in that direction. We may seck 
to delude ourselves into the belief that what- 
ever our defects may be, we are at least free 
from this contemptible habit, yet few of us 
who honestly weigh ourselves in the same 
scales we use for other people’s virtues or 
vices; will fail to find some grains of it in 
our own composition. 

I trust by holding a few commonplace 
features of this unpopular trait up to view, 
some of us may be led to wrestle with those 
we may recognize as belonging peculiarly to 
ourselves. 

Although this is a concise expression of a 
bundle of tracts, it is the most unpopular of 
them all ; most people would rather be accused 
of. “complaining,” “ fault-finding,” “ worry- 
ing,” o scolding,” “ discontent,” a“ swear- 
ing,”.or any other of the multitude of forms 
it takes, than to be said to fret. It is an out- 
ward and visible expression of inward dis- 
satisfaction, and be the cause what it may, it 
stamps itself upon the countenance, infuses 
itself into the tones of the voice, and shapes 
the speech in a way that renders the most 
trifling utterance disagreeable to the listener. 

Ofven, no doubt, there may be just cause 
for dissatisfaction, but whatever the cause 

- may be, whether fancied or real, I will ven- 
ture to say, it was never mended by fretting ; 
this may subdue the evil temporarily, but it 
never cures it. 

The man who habitually frets at his wife 
and children, usuaily through their desire to 
avoid disagreeable scenes, obtains a degree 
of deference to his own peculiar views or 
demands, but I can assure him that he gains 
only that ; a cordial desire to please him will 
be wanting, and his absence will oftener give 
pleasure than his presence. 


This condition of things must, in time, be 
uncomfortebly felt by himself, and the proba- 
bilities are, that instead of seeing and over- 
coming the cause of it he will, through a 
most natural process, develope into a con- 
firmed.“ growler.” If there chance to be 
some element of grace in the rest of the 
family, and his position is by right one of 
importance, the “growler” may haye the 
best of e put before him, his chair 
and his slip may be scrupulously set in 
the most comfortable place, but the social 
home circle will. not include this member, 
The rest may find a way to make their own 
enjoyments, but he can only wrap himself 
up in his personal comforts and feed upon 
his ill humor. 

While this is anything but a pleasing pic- 
ture of the male “ fretter,” the habitual “ fret- 
ter” of our own sex can throw it quite in 
the shade. Whatever our station or position 
is, be it mother, wife, daughter or servant, 
rich or poor, by virtue of our sex we consti- 
tute far more of the element of home life 
than the male members of the family, and as 
the family is a small edition of society, it 
may, without egotism, be claimed that our 
influences in the social world predominates ; 
hence, whatever is deplorable in a man be- 
- comes proporiionally more so in a woman. 


This internal rebellion against any of the. 


cifSumatances of our lives, which expresses 
‘Itself by fretting, is the most powerful instru- 





_| ment used by the commen enemy to under- 


mine the good which to our lot. Nothing 
We possess will us if we allow our- 
selves to be wishing for something different, 


and this wishing is the most common form | human. 
fretfulness takes. We “ wish we cou!d have 
things as other people have them; ” “ could 
do as other people do;” that our husbands, 
fathers or brothers “were like other people’s ;” 
“that our children were not the worst in the 
world,” all of which blinds us to the fact 
that our Jot is probably far better than that 
of the average woman in our midst, that our 
blessings are more than we can count, and 
that we would not give anyone of those 
much berated children for all the good things 
we covet. It leads to taking the gifts from 
the Giver of all good without ‘appreciating 
them, and also to accepting the best efforta 
of our daily provider in an unbecoming 
spirit. It ismo uncommon experience for a 
husband who seeks to surprise a fretful wife 
pleasantly, by some offering of his own 
chosing, to have her accept it ungraciously, 
because it is not just what she would her- 
self have chosen, forgetting that the spirit 
which prompted the gift is of far more con- 
sequence than the gift itself. The husband 
who may be unpunctual in coming home at 
mealtime, very probably gives his family s 
good -deal of unnecessary trouble, but sour 
looks and fretful words will hardly make 
him more considerate for their convenience i 
reasonable remonstrance at the right time is 
more likely to Shave the desired ‘effect, and 
will not weaken their hold upon his affec- 
tions, as fretting invariably dves. Should 
husbands prefer other society to ours, it is 
not probable we will make ourselves more 
attractive to him by fretting about it; some- 
times it might be better worth our while to 
find out what it is that draws, or drives, him 
away from us, and conform. ourselves some- 
what to the situation, rather than to greet 
him with complaint and reproach. "If we 
desire any good thing, it is better to try how 
it may be legitimately gained than to waste 
time fretting over it. 

It is within the home circle this habit of 
fretting is most freely indulged ; whatever 
restraint outside associations require to be 
put upon us in this, or any other discourteous 
proceeding, is too often lald aside at home, 
and the worst effect of such liberty, in re- 
gard to fretting, is usually between parents 
themselves and between them and_ their 
children. Sympathy between Wife and hus- 
band is utterly extinguished by habitual 
fretting, and any attempt at discipline by the 
parents, which is conveyed through system- 
atic fretting, is more than useless, since it 
must destroy all filial respect and secures no 
obedience to their wishes out of their sight. 


Fretting at and about servants is about as 
unreasonable and unreasoning a form as this 
evil ever takes, because of the loose hold we 
have upon them and the coi responding care- 
lessness of results in all our dealings with 
them, so long as we have complied with the 
letter of our agreement. Our actions towards 
them are too often based upon the fact that 
they can “clear out” if they don’t like it, 
and we can easily fill their place. It may be 
a low taste, but I confess to setting a high 
value upon the “ character” my servant gives 
me, because no one else outside of my imme- 
diate family can have such opportunities to 
study it, and judge me fairly. 

But in regard to fretting at them, it is as 
unwise as it is cruel. The ignorant class 
that usually serves us, cannot rise above this 
meanness of ours, and taking it for what it 
is worth, go about their business as em- 
ployees of a higher grade often are com- 
pelled to do, but they usually grow indiffer- 
ent to our interests and become worthless. 
Tt is cruel, because nine times out of ten a 
regular “ fretter” is unjust, and also because 
our words and actions much more 
with them than with those of our own class, 


and while they are with us wemake somuch 
of their happiness or unhappiness. To keep 
them costinually under a cloud by the in- 
| duigence of a pernicious habit is simply.tn, 


Pte Ae ly ill health is.as 
near pardonable as this evil can be, but even 
this should be fought against and, as far as 
possible, overcome; because we are miser- 
able ourselves must we make those about us 
miserable too? Those who continually hold 
up their ailments to gather sympathy, make 
a great mistake. It.is the quiet, patient suf- 
ferer who appeals to us most effectually. No 
moral malady writes itself more plainly and 
indelibly upon the countenance than a fret- 
fal temper, especially in early years, while it 
may be said to be in its. formation stage, 
therefore if we have any desire to make our 
presence agreeable to others we must beware 
of stamping fretfulness upon our faces. 

CERES. 





Woman’s Work in Farming. 

A certain wicked but witty jurist, when- 
ever a culprit was brought before him for 
trial, invariably asked: “ Who is the woman 
in this case?” A slight measure of truth 
underlies this repartee, as indeed, must be the 


—- 





case under all satires on weak human nature, 
else they would not be so keenly felt. 
broader and more comprehensive truth in th is 


most that is good and successful. There is 
scarcely a leading business man in any voca- 
tion who will not gratefully acknowledge his 
successes as being in large part due to his 
wife, In no occupation is this more ap- 
parent than in that of the farmer. All over 
the country the men who have su in 
accumulating competency or wealth in 
ing have had sensible, industrious and econ- 
omical wives. Because woman does not 
work in the fields is no reason that her 
services are not important. On large farms 
the master himself often does little of ‘the 
manual labor. He can hire it performed 
nearly as well as he can do it himeelf, while! 
his services in overseeing the proper perfor- 
mance of the work are worth far more than 
anything his own hands are.capable of per- 
forming. In this labor of supervision the 
wife's services are quite as effective as those 
of ber husband. 


There are several leading departments 
which, by common consent, are relegated to 
the sphere of the wife. Embraced in her 
special department is the management of 
the household expenses, and, unless dairy- 
ing is made the chief business of the farm, 
she has usually the entire care of the dairy, 
A story is told of one of the early pioneers 
in a new country who, with his wile, com- 
menced farming on a tract of 100 acres of 
wild land, only partially paid for. Year 
after year they prospered, the 100 acres was 
paid for, in large part, by the hard-earned 
money which the wife had secured through 
sales of butter and cheese. Again and 
again the question was asked by the busband, 
“Shall I buy another hundred acres?” and 
the answer by his good wife was always 
ready and always the same: “ Get mefiftden 
more cows and you may safely buy the land.” 
When, in their old age, a fine farm of 500 
acres was fully paili for, the wife could 
rightfully boast that it was her labor, quite 
as much as that of her husband, which had 
paid for their broad acres. The law, which 
has been called the perfection of human 
reason, partially concedes the rights of 
woman in securing one-third of all real 
estate to the widow for her use during life, 
and making it impossible for a married man 
to alienate their home, by sale or mortgage, 
without his wife’s free signature. 

More men would have remained prosper- 
ous owners of farms, now lost through bad 

ent or other improvidence, if they 





had listened to the advice of their wives, A 


connection is that woman is really the basis of |: 





’ 


but girls born in the country and accustomed 
at, their father’s fireside to hear the failures 
and successes of their neighbors discussed, 
are often more economical than their hus. 
bands. The latter, associating with other 
men, often have their heads turned, if they 
are not themselves misled into questionable 
and extravagant habits. It may seem to the 
farmer, as he reluctantly counts out the dol- 
lars, which his wife has often to fairly beg 
of him, that his better half is very extraya- 
gant, In nine.cases out of ten, however, if 
he will figure up the useless and often in- 
jyrious expenses incurred by himself, the 
sum will amount io more than his wife's 
allowance for necessary personal expenses, 


The fact that the husband is more frequent ? 


ly away from home than the wife, 
gives greater occasion for the expe 
money, yet even this . do P 
WP parame a a mu 


e pe the daughter, as well as to the 
farmer and the son. Not frequently the 
little improvements made at trifling expense, 
through the influence of the wife’s taste and 
tact,add more to the value and attractive- 
ness of the home than many times the 
money cost invested in. the husband’s map- 


"| agement. In all the suggestions as to mak- 


ing farm life attractive to young men there 
is none better than to enlist the hearty co- 
operation of their mothers and sisters. They 
will point out to the youth the ideal and 
esthetic side of the farmer’s work, while if 
he learns farming wholly from his father, he 
is apt to learn it only as a life of prosy and 
poorly paid toil. Without disparagement 
to agricultural newspapers or farmers’ clubs, 
we may say that the wife and family are, or 
should be, the farmer’s best advisers. They 
know or should know all the circumstances 
of his position,and if the wife’s advice be 
followed the farmer will usually be the 
gainer, She may, at least, demand an equal 
voice in matters which interest her quite as 
much as they can her husband. She knows 
better than he the expenses of household 
management, which are increased or di- 
minished by different methods of tillage or 
the various systems of farm economy.—Am. 
Cultivator. 


Cheap Paint. 


One of our correspondents enquires for 
recipe for making cheap paint, and we can- 
not do better than give Prof. Knapp’s expe- 
rience as to the durability of paint composed 
of three parts crude petroleum and o:.e part 
linseed oil, with mineral paint for body. 
Five gs and considerable fence upon 
the Iowa Agriculture College farm have been 
painted with this preparation. Upon some 
of them it has been one year, and thus far it 
has appeared to be fully equal to more ex- 
pensive paints, in body, in durability and in 
retention of color. It is especially adapted 
to cheap out-buildings, covered with rough 
boards. If twenty-five pounds of white lead 
be added to each hundred pounds of mineral 
paint, the mixture answers a-very excellent 
purpose for tenement heuses. Many expe 
rienced painters have examined the build- 
ings covered with this paint,and affimed that 
it made a better covering than pure lead and 


oil, . This is doubtless an extreme view. It 
may, however, fairly be considered as a relis- 
ble t for protection of the fences and 
the cheaper farm buildings.— Zz. 
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waste bi? from fe oes Aelia is yee 
of. much 


deaths. Man an wih a of his bossted 
gence, often displays less wisdom in the /Be- 
lection of @ ‘lo for his home, than ‘the 


"pensta of the forests, or the insects 8 the 


field. “How offen. it is ‘that “fitbuloua prides | *horoughly 
are paid for building lots, that are on streets 
near to business:centres,;though such - 
are but basins | to. catch. the water from 
surrounding territory. Such locations 


" never be niade healthy, for it is not only im- 


possible to prévent the drainage of the snr- 
rounding dwellings from settling around the 
house, but it is much more t to pro- 
vide for the ‘proper disposal of the waste 
water of the dwelling, than if the house was 
built on an elevated lot. In such: =? 
it is almost impossible to sink a well 

the water will aot be contaminated by oa 


drainage of the surrounding territory.” 


__ The man will endeavor to’ ‘eelect a 
location f his home where the soil is dry, 
and sandy or gravelly,and also one'that is | 
slightly above the terri ; in} 
not hela he will have no ety! 
underground impurities from any source, ex- 
cept from his own dwelling? ti must 
look after; he must avoid committing the 
grave error committed by some, of digging a 
blind well and filling it with stone for the 
waste water of the house to setilé dvand | 
eventually find its way to the rina 
water in the well. 

The safest way to dispose of the waste 
water, is to build a few rods from the. house 
a stone vault, say eight feet square and three 
fect deep, covering it tight with a woodén 
top made in séctions to be easily removed; 
into this lead the water pipes ffom thé house 
which should Have ‘a descent’ of at least one 
foot to each rod in distariée. To keep the 
vault._perfectly sweet, dry muck should 
always be kept on had, and fit indé/often 
os needed. In thisyway¢ 


the house may be safely of at a 


trifling expenditure of time,and at the sain¢ 


time secure at the end of each year, one of 
two cords of a very valuable fertilizer. 


Where hard coal is. used, instead of wood, 


the ashes may be used as an absorbent in 
connection with the muck to very good’ ad- 
vantage, and by thus using it, it is disposed 
of, where it is out of sight, and out of the 
way.— Maas. bg PE 





Domestic io Recipes. 


Ox-Tam Sour.—In order, to. make this 
fine soup take two ox-tails, ont them. ap, di- 
viding them at the joints; put them into a 
stewpan with a large piece of butter and fry 
them slightly ; then add to them three quarts 
of good beef stock, a tablespoonful of salt, a 
dozen whole peppercorns, 8 bunch of pars- 
ley and thyme and a bay leaf, together with 
a carrot, a turnip, head of celery, and two 
or three onions, all. in slices; simmer them 
until the meat becomes, quite\temder and 
loose upon the bones; then take them 
out and put them into your tufeen; strain 
the soup through a. bair sieve, put it, over 
the meat and serve hot. ‘If water'is used in- 
stead of stock, another tail will be required, 
and it should be put in unfried, in order that 
it may yield its juices ; thicken the soup 
with browned flour. 

APPLE PupbiNG,>An excelent and deli- 
cate apple-pudding is made by the following 
directions: Mix two tablespooufuls of ar- 
rowroot with one pint of cream—do. not use 
milk if you can possibly get cream; stir in 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar; let, this boil 
gently stirring it constantly for three or four 
minutes, not longer ; meanwhile slice. some 
tart apples very thin, and put ina = 
dish, with sugar and little lumps.of; b 
between the layers of apple. When : 
rowroot and cream have done boiling, pour 


ties of io 


ding will ‘need “to” bake for Wilf an hour, 
“though 'tiot Tonget. If yu! have been a8 gdn- 
erous as:'you ld:have been with-the-but- 
ter. ern sugar, no. gauce .is required « v0r. ex: 
th’ {tis "pad Vee 
"Baars Sat ally and beat 
er igood rule for them is’ two 

eggs, one half-pint of milk, one teaspoon of 
salt, apd tw ip su fidur ebay the lard in 
which t to cook them nice an sweet and hot. 
* (athe Pieper heat eke Me 
into it: a seaspeenful of batter ; if ihe aa 
pexatureis right it will quickly rise in a light 
ball with a splutter and soon brown; take up 
carefully me with a 
wire alae. ‘a Pork 
fritters are.made by dripping. thin bits of 
breakfast bacon or fat pork inthe batter ; 
fruit fritters by chopping any kind of fresh 
friiit and mixing it ‘with tho ‘batter. Apple 
fritters are made by three eggs beaten very 
lightly, and added to one quartiof milk; 
make 8 thin batter ; add a little salt and the 





. wo 


Coup Suaw.—Chop half » small cabbage 


very fine; put in a saucepan half a teacup- 
an of vinegar, balfa eae of galtpend 
pag a Agatha be helene the sizé of eo 
three-quarters of a table spoonful of sugar ; 
stir well ; when it begins to thicken pour in 
cabbage, and cook until the cabbage is ten- 
der, stirring all the time to prevent burning. 
This is one of the best and most wholesome 
of cooking this vegetable, and ‘this 
“give ® piquant relish to an oe tarioy 
‘commonplace dinner. 
. S8sow-BALL, Puppisa.—Take two sidiinob 
of rice; wash and boil tender, Pare and core 
twelve large sour apples, leaving the apples 
‘whole. ds gay with rice, and put it 
around e. each one in a separate 
* | cloth and drop in boiling water: Serve while 
hot with cream and sugar, or any sauce 
desired... 





~Fsioxs,w 
low! by eee, we 
painful and often very 
Pre Nk rhe of th 


are quite common among those who con- 
stantly use their hands at hard We rk, If 
. allowed to 


ncoaleary Walp taken 
in time, a simple sioallanlice ‘at copal var- 
nish, covering it with a bandage, is highly 
Tecommended. If thé, varnish ‘becomes dry 
and unpleasantly bard, a little fresh varnish 
may be applied from time to time. When a 
cure is effected, the varnish is easily removed 
by rubbing into it a little lard and washing 
with soap and water. Dr. A, B, Isham de- 
tails, in’ Medical News, & number of cases of 
its application with uniform eer) where 
formations? Of “pus -h oc- 
rdirred. In, ae eho ene 
a combination of the “ run-around”: .with 
the felon; and in all of them there was swel- 
ling, redness, heat, and great pain. He sug- 
gests the use’ of copal varnish for’ felons, | son 
rua-arounds,. boils, and yany local .acute’in- 
flammation of external parts. 

FoR BURNS AND 8CALDS nothing is more 
soothing than the white’ ofan ee mich | 
may be poured over the wound, It is softer 


being always. at. hand..can’ cn 3 
mediately.” ‘It is also more cooling than 
sweet oil andcotton’ which’ was formerly 












as a varnish for a burn than collodion, me 


air ee prevents intiammation is the thing to 


be at once lied. 
Be aera haa 
I ei iby ued 


_ ptt or oars years ago there was 
much more honey produced in eastern Penn- 
4 | tyivania, “i pear in the counties con- |! 
erp ei hia, than there is at the 

nt time, me a rhe ask why less at- 
tention is bestowed spon this really .im- 
Cadi branch of industry now than before? 





that’ is ‘higher now than we be- 
uti any former period. One person, 
who had abandoned the business, said that 
the bees made less honey than formerly, in 
conequence of the scarcity of the clover- 
fields and other feeding resorts of the bees ; 
but this can hardly be, as while itis an un- 
decided question that the cultivation of 
clover has fallen off,the increase of other 
bee-pastures has clearly taken place. “Take 
for instance the marked increase of flowers 
in the garden, of every farmer, as well as | ort 
the increase of vegetable crops, many of | co 
which put forth immense quantities of 
blooms. There are many of the cultivated 
trees also that flower enormously, and far 


combined. We rather think that the nice 
extra care that bee-culture requires over 
other business to produce the same amount 
of income is the cause of its decline. The 


should inspire in those who pursue it a love 
outside of the profit account, and in 


must be considered as a part, and a very 
"Mh kabete uaa ake 


F ity of ae ‘old, cumbrous ones that were 
go aWkward in handling and failed to yield 
af équal supply of honey when compared 
tofhese remodeled ones, make the care of 
beeReeping much easier and pleasanter. 
The ‘small glass apartments, each holding 
t three pounds of honey, which go 
sbi make the article much 
more salable than formerly, though they 
require careful handling. The bees have a 
way of hermetically sealing the combs, and 
if these are kept intact the contents will re- 
main for years undiminished in quantity and 
unimpaired in quality. If, however, the 





packing, handling’ and transporting, the 
sweet store crystalizes and becomes opaque 
and unmarketable, though not very mate- 
rially injured. Altogether, with due care 
and with # proper managements Of this 
beautiful and interesting branch of domestic 
industry, the apiary will be found upon a 
dozen farms where it is now found only 
upon one.—Germantown Telegraph. 








Baltimore Markets, December 1. 
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more than make up for all the other losses | Tc. is ne 


boney-culture, in fact, is a science, and |" 


pense ‘the enjoyment which it imparts | lasting fragra: 


‘hives, which have taken the |. 


combs become cracked for want of care in | are 
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Seciety Belles 
Are loud in their praise of Fioreston Cologne 
on account ‘of its remarkably’ delicate and 
nce, 





A Great Obligation. ‘é 
“Iam indebted for my life” says Tuage 
, Ga, “to 


F. M. reste, ed 
ner’s Save Kidney and Liver Cure.” > * 








Why Women Use It. 

Because they have learned. by a 
that it overcomes despondency, indigestion, 
weakness in the back and other troubles of 
the sex is why women: eve where: use 
Parker's Ginger "Tonic. Home ournal. * 








Women Should not Suife 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., Fepy. 10 10, 1881. 
H. H. yin ny & Co.: er ‘member 
of se fhge mf was cured of a com 
e diseases by your Safe 
Liver Cure. 


tion of 


iene and 


Wituram H.- Gray. 


rem Paerity 
Aamageow who ap rt sons dah f and purity 
usin, Parker's Hair Balsam, It is the 
best article sold for restoring gray hair to. its 

original color, beauty and lustre. 


Now is the time te take ne’s 
Anti-Bilious Bitters for chills and fevers, 
headache, dyspepsia, costiveness, &c.;_ its 
effect upon the tem is truly wonderful. 
mete wWek hts bosib. Sold by d 

Thornton, proprietor, Ba’ Balti 
more, M 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


The most Profitable Breed for 
the South ana West. 
Wey buyers declare that they are willing t 
Rea’ to fifteen cents per hundred ners for Jereey 
Pigs than for any other breed 
—Chicago Breeders! Gasetie.”’ 


ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR 


SPRING PIGS: 


loney need not be sent until pigs are ready for 























ie 
WM. L. BRADBURY, 
Nason, Orange County, Va. 


“FOX HOUNDS. 


from two'to five th trained 
» Medium age, State ce end give 
ription, 








PHIL © 
703 Chestnat St., St. 5 Fa Mo: 











THE AMERICAN’ FARMER. 








PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
Gaboon Broadeast Seed Sewer, 


SOWS ALL KINDS OF GRAIN AND GRASS SEED. 


Does as much work as five men can do by hand. Does better work than can 


be done by any other means whatever. Worth its cost every year. Will last many years. Nobody can 
afford te sow grass seed or grain by hand. Price only $6.00. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


SOLE ACENTS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. 


for our circular. 


W. A. EVANS & GRO. 
Room 1 Central Building, 


N. W. Cor. Holliday and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore 


BERESHIRE PIGS, 
PEKIN DUCKS, BRONZE TURKEYS. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
Bel Air, Md. 














NEWYORK WEEKLY HERALD 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


The circulation of this ular newspaper is con- 


stantly pen It contains all the leading news 
ofthe — Herald and is arranged in handy depart- 
ments, e 





pans een ETE verso 
em tches from all quarters of the | 
globe. Vader the heed of ; 
AMERICAN NEWS 
are given the Telegraphic Dispatches of the week 
from all parts of the Union. This feature alone 


es 
THE WEEKLY HERALD 
the most valuable chronicle in the world, as it is the 
cheapest. Every week is civen a faithful report of 
POLITICAL NEWS 

embracing complete and comprehensive dispatches 
from Wasutnoeton including full reports of the 
cpeuenee of eminent politicians on the questions of 

hour 


THE FARM DEPARTMENT 
of the Weexty Heaacp gives the latest as well as 
the most ical suggestions and discoveries re- 
lating to the duties of the farmer, hints for raising 
Carrie, Pouttay, Grains, Taees, VeceTastes, &c. 
&c., with Fay saa for keeping buildings and farm- 
ing utensils in repair. This is supplemented by a 
well-edited department, widely copied, under the 


head of 
THE HOME, 

giving recipes for practical dishes, hints for making 

and for keeping up with the latest fashions 
at the lowest price. Every item of cooking or econ- 
omy suggested in this de ent is practically test- 
ed by before publication. Letters from our 
Paris London corres ents on the very latest 
fashions. The Home Department of the Weex.r 
Hegacp will save the housewife more than one hun- 


dred times the toset the we The interests of 
SHILLED LABOR 


are looked after, and everything relating to mechan- 
ics atid labor saving is carefully recorded. There is 
a page devoted to ati the latest phases of the business 
marxets, Crops, Merchandise. &c.. &c. A valuable 
feature is found in the specially reported prices and 
conditions of 
THE PRODUCE MARKET. 

Srontinc News at home and abread, her 
with a Storr every week,a Seamon by some emi- 
nent divine, Lirezarr, Musicat, Dramatic, Per- 
nONaL and Sza Norges. [here is no paper in the 
world which contains so much news matter every 
week asthe Weexty Heeacp, which is sent, post- 
age free, for One Dolirr, You can subscrite at any 


New York Herald AEA ag $1.00 a Year, 
New York Herald, 


Broadway & Ann Street, New York. 


YOUNG MEN OF MARYLAND 


KILLED farmers are in demand. At our late 
‘ Convention of Agricultural Co:leges, held in 
Washington. at the inv tation of Commissioner Lor- 
ing, the following statement was recorded : 
he demand for graduates in agriculture is much 
greater than the supply. and there are many paying 
sitaations that can be filled only by graduates of 
tural colleges. To meet this demand there is 
now at the Maryland College, a winter course, under 
the direction of Prof, Wm. P. Headden, Ph. D., of 
New Jersey, who studied under Fresenius, at Wies- 
baden, graduated at the University of Giessen, and 
was lzte assistant in the chemical laboratory of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is master of his 
d ent. 
ov ma 











enter now ond vy wf Fn Re time 
for active field wor e sp , OF 
a Snste with the prospect of more extended Bolas 
o the futare. Lectures upon geology, mineralogy, 
200. , botany and kindred subjects in agricultural 
science, aided by the laboratory and the museum, 
with or wit field ice, come within the scope 
special course. 
“Seen soils and fertilisers are analyzed for 
farmers at a moderate charge. 
The seniors are in charge of the garden; the ju- 
niors of the flower grounds and green-bouse; whuist 
homeres and fresh are working daily upor 





the farm. 
stadies of all plants of this climate, with a 
Pu. ~ information, have been organized and will 
»* he Siaee in higher mathematics is in charge of 
Prof, C. C. Norwood, post graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, who comes with the endorsement of dis- 
tin hed scholars. 
be Government, in return for its endowment, re- 
quires military training. Lietenant Fldridge, U 8. 
A., has been detailed os Professor of military tactics 
My own chair embraces a course ia history, rhet- 
orice, English literature, mental physiology, logic 
economy. 
To meet also a uJ demand for business pre: 
aration, a course incommercial arithmetic and book- 


has been added. The entire expe in- 

et all necessary material, books, board tu- 

ition, in all departments, is just one dollar a day 

7 ARVIELD.A M&M. 
m, and Directo 


Fr 
COLLEGE STATION, MD. 
By direction of Allen Dodge, President pro tem. 





WEBSTER’S 


- UNABRIDGED. 
in Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


EEL 





ee 
A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
ET the latest edition with 118,000 
Words, (3000 more than any 
other English Dictionary.) 
THE Biographical Dictionary which 
it contains gives brief facts con- 
cerning 9700 noted persons. 
BEST in Ilustrations—3000 in num- 
ber, (about three timeg as many 
as found in any other Dict'ry.) 


HOLIDAY CIFT. 

Most acceptable to Pastor, Parent, Teach- 
er, Child, Friend; for Holiday, Birthday, Wed- 
ding, or any other occasion. 
It is the best practical lish Dictionary 

extant.— London Quarteriy Review. 
It is an ever-present and reliable school 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


rPURDY’S 


FRUIT RECORDER. 


Published and edited ue 











becriber. 
to Club Agents. 
A.M. PURDY, Palmyra, 4.Y. 


PURDY’S 


1880) of the 


SMALL FRUIT. 
"INSTRUCTOR. 









(@ » FREE to all Address 
a. PURDY. Palmyra, N. Y. 











MALES’ “PERFECTION” RIDING SAW. 
8 tone of operator, runs lighter, has 
with Na aretha 


2 men's work with ease. 








Registered Jersey Cattle, 
FOR SALE MODERATELY CHEAP, 
I HAVE had placed in my hands for sale a couple 
of dozen excellent animals, A. J. C. C,H. R. 
Cows, Bulls, and Heifer and Bull Calves, embracing 
all of the leading families. Some of the cattle are in 
Lenox and some are near New York City. For full 
particulars and price:, address, with stamp. 
RICHARD GOODMAN, s&., 
Yokum Farm, Lenox, Mass. 





FOR SALE. 


Channel Island Cow,“ALDERNEY MAID.” 
black and white first =i 


five and lass miiker, 
calif to “CAR gb y ---N cn to cive about “4 
ber 15th. Sold for no fault and only to reduce stock. 


¥. B. STEINER, 
Bhode River P. 0., A. A. Co., Md. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS ! 


. W. HOOPER, 


LAKE ROLAND, Baltimore Co, Ma 
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sheep, and poultry, as well as the 
without injery to her fence or stock 
for farms. 


M4 le 
neat for lawns, ron by achool less aed 
Tele Superior to, Boards or Barbed Wire in 
t or 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing 
iron . +H = 1 wis 

and steel wire, com} 
pond ~ and durability. e also 
cheapest All Iron er Self 

Tren Fences. For 


Cheapest and Neatest All 
Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the Manu- 


facturers, 
SEDGWICK 
Mention this roner. Rieh 


r 
fli 


the 





if 
Lt 











te Srnavs M112 Co, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


G. W, LEHMANN, Ph. D. 
snaee x — eet 
LEHMANN &@ MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
< oe eee, fos BALTIMORE, MD. 
A Chemical Forlingr, Ore of Gold and Sve (hi 
Goal Limentnne ted ckhon ¥ a Water for ster? 


and household use. Mine 
various products of art. Terms saat —— 


FOR SALE. 


ICE BERKSHIRE PIGS, price 
Boxed and delivered free. ¥ chee Pair, 


THOMAS J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Ma. 
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ITAL IAN BEES&Q UEENS 
el} #8 Ee - le hy a 
HIVES, SECTIONS.FEEDERS 8c | 
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eeere new varieties of the best Bidwell, 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky, 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharpless, 
Miner's Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mon- 
arch, &c. Also CONCORD GRAPES and RASP- 
BEBRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
&c. Priceslow. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Rr. BS. COLE, 


; Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
; HARMANS, A. A. CO., MD, 


Fruit and Truck Farm 
FOR SALE. 

I AM authorized to sell in Hanover County, eight 

miles from Richmond, Va., a fine FRUIT and 

Baer Sas tert fe terete 

and some Cherries, Plams and Apricots, 

fourth of the orchard is in fuli bearing, and has 

id for itself. The trucks oS ya have 

250 per 


mA of which Cabbage yield 
ire the same, Sweet Potatoes (dug Sep- 








acre, Grapes, one-fourth of an acre, 125 

ns of wine. Melons $126 per acre. Fruit gen- 

ly was killed this year. T 

roams, besides closets and store rooms, and map 
Convenient outbuildings. Terms $10,000, one-fou 
e@ésh. balance in six and eight months. Apply to 
DR. THOMAS POLLARD, 

Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture, Va., 

619 W. Matn St,, Richmond, Va. 


e@ dwelling has ten 











Write for 
Riftes, Shot Guns, 


sent ¢.o. 4. forexemiaate, 











WATER- A 
oor BUILDING MANILLA 
Aboot eee aed 


oe Mang of plaster. Catalogue an = 
(Retab'd in 1866) W, H. FAY & C Raa Fy: 








Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 


S* ICTLY pare and reliable. Many imitations. 
costing 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vin- 
egar. deception, observe that pack- 
APOLINARIS WATER. 
FREDOK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 8 GAY STREET. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
At Reasonable Prices, 


BREED — from the oo — of ye 
cou form 
sad cates Et ees atte” a 








can seen at anytime. Also 
Stick ENaret eprctespeie aoe Pea’ Sak 
or of su: lor toc: 

shipped as wigeswtited: solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 








Ad.C. 0. AERO REGISTERED JERSEYS. 


EVERAL OOWS, HEIFERS AND CALVES, trac- 
ing to Pansy and Europa 121, Rajah 349, Living- 
storm, McClellan 25, Albert 44, aud other noted 
strains. For sale by 
WwW. H. WEST, 


230 W. Balto. St., Baltimore, Ma, 


Sena 








SUBSCRIBE FOR 


University of the State.of New York 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
14] 45th STREET, ¥. Y. 


» wer Eighth Winter Session of this Institution will 
open October %d, 18383. and an- 
be had from the Dean of the 
A. LAIUTARD, KM. D., V. 8. 











THE AMERICAN FARMER 


S977 ga mes 


B82. 





free. WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 








Travellers’ Rest Stock Farm. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, COTSWOLD 
SHEEP AND PULAND CHINA PIGS 
BRED AND FOR SALE. 

IHOICE Young Stock now ready for shipment, 

also Several Litters of Pigs just farrowed for, 

which I am now booking orders. Send for catalogue 
and price list. J AY ; 


- 8. GR 
Fr. dericksburg, Va 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agente hy Ones: Pratt Oo, | 183 Baltimore St 


Cotswold Ewes for Sale! 


A FINE LOT of Im and American Bred 
Eves. in lamb by the Choicest imported ramsi 
also a few fine rams cheap. 
ED. C. LEGG, 
Kent Island, Md. 
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In i & STOCK OWNERS 


a7 areention 
+ or 
FARMERS, 
STOCK OWNERS 
DAIRYMEN 
AND 
POULTRY 





is called to the 
SPECIALTIES 
made by 


the Retiker Manufacturing Co, 


> 1. The fom oy Condition Bawden. 
like maa) now on the mar 
asa pone t, these jt cae be 3 an 


ai 


© Chicken hy ny For 


BX. eet, a eet unite 
try keepers 
e increase in the Dele and marked 
lenprereanens in the weight and a 1s, 
As a prom: iz young fuwis it has no 
equal, ‘Keeping thew fb in health and free from vermin. 
4. The Shepherd’s Lotion.~—A chemical 


aration for prevention and cure of scab, rot, &c., 
fn cheep and swine. This preparation needs 


only a 
trial to prove its warth. 

One-pound box samples of the Condition Powders or 
Chicken Food, or a sample box of the gar fe 
be forwarded to any ad ‘ary enn 
% cts. in stamps or cu 
or circulars, e Re er iemutne 
Co., 1704 Wylie Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





\Tireinia Lands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CABTERSVILLE, Va., 








ion aee aft moat f 18,400 acres of lend 
Eastern V Seuiasaerseeren eapitiomen, 
A. G. MOTT, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
8 


40 Ensor i) Near ide Belake Market, Baltimore 
GoLe AGENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED 


Fodder, nf 
and Straw. tote utes tachen Ww. 
poor SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MLAROQY E's 
ANTI HILIOUS 


SITTER, 


"For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Billous Wetaoks, Headache, sees, | 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 

ARE DECIDEDLY THB MOST POTENT REMEDY 
CAN BE USED. 








J 





Tt is not an a Intoeating heverage. and certain certainty 
would be used asa substitute fora 
aeons ee but it fs truly . valuable Family 


ing success in all the above complaints. Try 
25 Cents « Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
Wx. E. THORNTON, Pau 











ree Tre 


+B RIGISTERED SHORTHORS: DULL 


FOR SALE. 


Dp" 2 OF HAMILTON No. 85111, Vol. 19,A 8. 
A sure breeder, kind and gentle, will 
be sold iow, as his owner has has nu further use for him 


THOS. J. LEA, 











“BUTTER 


For COLOR 
Use BEAN’S CONCENT JCENTRATEL 
Extract of Annatto. 
a aturc’s own Color. Brighte 

Buy of your M 


cent, <2 eon Shiptas ta vee sample, coloring 500 bs. 
BEAN & RABE, Prop., 47 & 49 N. 2d St., PHILAD’ 


: 5. Arti 
Garmore’swtas'Betsn. 
wenaing we hearing: 
for thst pense. he beeen 










Sesser ier 
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+ Betcha 
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Is the 
= F Sie + 
L postal for Ilustraved Catalogue : 
“Is —— full particulars. 
Nssareh Ligitning Sow Go. 168 am, 








N. “10S. STELWAGON’ S “SONS, 
St, Manilla, Roofing, soutien ans and Carpet-Lining 
” PA PrPEEsS, 

ved ROOFING MATERIALS, 


525 COMMERCE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Brighton P. 0., Montgomery Co., Ma. 











hold duties try Parxer's Giicer Ton 

If you are a lawyer, minister or ~ nal 
hausted by mental setain or anxious ‘do not take 
4 Tonic 


or 

Gincer Tone at once; 

ie fon SoG eet 
has saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours 
CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes, Parker’s 


- Ye roar 
GREAT SAVING Suvexe Doral ioe 


FLORESTON 


Its rich and lasting fragra' ase sande Os 
dehahil perme © Insist z; piseun 
sow Coubsne ind tock Sacaeet 


on every bottle. 
can 


y, eee ante in perfumery 
LaRGe seein BUYING 15e. SIZE, 


5 ares 











THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in| 


Apriultural plements, Machinery, Set, Lt 


60 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE#=:RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &e. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 








ESTABLISHED) {1s8it. 




















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 








FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


“FRANEKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres.in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 
W" ch GRAPES. 


to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 

&c., all the standard sorts Also, the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, ke. ‘Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 
best facilities for packing and shipping, Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank,) BALTIMORE, MD. 


Me ‘THE SPRINGFIELD FRED MILI. 


COMBINED SHELLER, GBINDER 


— AND — 


CRUSHER. 

















The Latest Improved and only Perfect Mill 
in the Market for Crushing and 
Gringing ali kinds of Grain. 


T can be used as a Sheller separately, or the corn can be shell- 
ed and ground at one o vey It is Strong, Simple and 
Durable, and can be run wit. power than any other mill in 
the market. It workson the cme Jprineipie in which all ml 
burrs are ran. Every mill fully warranted. Send for circu- 
lar and price list to 


B,J. 6, DURBOROW & 60, 


ae General Agents. 
35 Light St. Baltimore, ivid. 


MAKE HENS LAY: 


tmmensely valuable. gg Jrothing on on Soy Sat ane pe eps lar ie ao sneridan's 's Condition tow 








how traveling ina courey. io coaatey, says ay Se, moat 
ae re wine trash onan tee says that 1 





are absolately 
teasp'n- 


Powders. 
* ful to 1 pint food. Sold Jounson & Co., Bostox, Mass 
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ie rs in 


BOX 248, BALTIMORE P. 0. 


> SFALE as8—>/}) 
MONT & FURLEY HALL NURSERIES, 

"ode & ORNAMENTAL TREES; SHRUBS, es, |! 
zt all the old'and new wellteited varieties, Stands roberta ass 


awberries, 
ers and mest raisins Fruit largely for Market, we will deal as inh. 
y as any Narsery in the country. 


WM, CORSE & SONS, 


Pin 


Address 








EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES 


DENTON, CAROLINE Co., MD. 
SFA OF 1882 20 


PRICE LIST FOR FALL OF 1882 IS NOW READY, AND WILL SE MAILED 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, 
A ba 4 fine om f APPLE TREES, of F «ng kinds as 
pp ees 


nia. Trees, Pea 
or lot or 


40 Enda, inda, at very low prices. Shade and 


ild Goose and other Plum fy 
Ornamental Trees. 
grown pursery stock, at prices as low as a reliabie and good article can be grown. 


ta. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


are suited to the soil and climate of 
icot, Quince and Nectarine Trees. A 
mmense stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 
In short. a complete assortment of carefully 


r; Ch “hi 
rees. An im 




















CUTTERS! 
For Hay, Straw and.Fodder. 


In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power. 





The DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER combines 
new festures, the knife so acting on the feed as to 


economize power. Its simplicity renders it easy to 
manage, and makes it durable. "The cut is changed 
to ten different le with facility The feed can 


be sto instantly at wiil, and its capacity is far 
grester than any other machine using the same 
power, 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better 
work than any other plow. 


Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. 


Corn Drags, Cahoun Seed Sowers 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 

Hagerstown Drills Monarch Grain Drilis. 
Farmer’s Friend Grain 

The 8 ar Horse Rake a The Victor Horse Rake. 
The Hagerstown Hurse Rake. 

Bullard’ 8 Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 
American H tor. 

Double <a For one | Grain Fans. 
Philsdel wr Mowe 

Mogens lel nice Clier Mile 
M ick Im 

McCormick Twine Bindew. Corn Shellers. 
Farmer’s Friend Corn Planters 

Keystone Corn Drills. Bay Presses, 
Hay; Straw and Fodder Cutters. Butter Workers. 








” 
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a 
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Stoddard Churns, Davis Swing Churns. 
Fountain Pum Cucumber Pumps. 
Patent Galvaniaed St Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 


and easily put up 
REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
~ tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





REGISTERED JERSHIS 


Chatsworth Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. Co., “we 








FOR SALE. 


EGISTERED CALVES, tracing to such, bulls ag 

Lord Rex 1418, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 218. 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX. now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took st the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prise of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the j being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey. Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. 


ANDREW BANKS, 


$5 to $20 frie: day pa! ee Samples worth 


son & 60. Pa Portland, Mathe. 


Peruvian Guano. 

















I have secured the only cargo of 


HIGH: GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


in the United States direct from PABELLON DE 


PICA, the richest yo pee 
—< of Ammonia, a ; fait supply from abe 


posits, containing 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammonia, 
tice I offer for direct from ship or warehouse. 


Jd; Q. A: HOLLOW AY; 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











$72 testy eines Sees 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





S66 cattfeee' “adireee, Terms and $5 





& CO.. Portland, Maine. 


- =Beofe * — ae 
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o~-Q@ERICE | ion 


The Pe aple’s : Mutual Live Steck lasuranee Co. 


OF BALTIMORE, MD, 
23 SOUTE sTREDT, . 
) Baltimore, October 20, 1882. 


Se: 


OF 


Oo rtall 4a 
ts = Seeres Ecce yeaa i 


188; te has ar thls date. Insurance in son en 


y of dan 


a such as ev 
it certainly shows that ‘ihe pu 


Compsny 3i 


We tespbettulty cht your yr ath atioution to the following Statement. e" 










pal by this Company, 
e in tempera- 
Insu can be suc. 
valéaation of Risks 





Baees schisard by a | in ti prey oe 
LIST OF LOSSES PAID UP TO OCTOBER 15, 1882. 


ny in so.short a space of time, and 
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OWNER. | RESIDENCE. 


DIED, 




























































LOSS PAID. AMT.” 
Chas. G. Blumhard' wind: Street, my . 
as. t.. ns - plenary if 1882 February 18, 1882.; $1 9 
yl Degen: Cus steve os hee, Columbia i March Mare m 27, “* a 
Dr. J. H. Keliey......- Locust a ee re. Bbeee ay 30 ik gs 
Frank Laure .+»- (967 Aisquith Street,.., Baltimore. |June : 
William Sis. “ ie 
gtr ag Dd. C.. oe 
View. Focdet Co., Md......../J' De ey 
Be... oi Baltimore 35 % 
ns oy iso 
% S' 
vu 
bel |a 00 = 
weeeseseeiS Ldght Street....<#... 56 00 
; and 
2 60 00 oH 
, we = +4 Rec 
“ 100 -_ 
empacterrewsa : — 135 00 
cegee cba } pte 225 00 
apetemmees . ; 27, * 120 0 
eee, cece sees tt ; — 225 06 
. Angee » 113 © 
A t >. 113 00 
Aas ss Bo 
A ™ 4 113 00 @ 
+ Ade 225 00 
August ll, “ 188 00 J 
Augtst “ e 150 00 
veove Denton, Md... seecereeeevscs |Auguat 15, 128 00 
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TOTAL AMOUNT, - - - | 
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ROBERT ©. CORSE, Pres't._ 


DIRECTORS: 


ae. bee 


oF i CERS: 
WM. B. i SANDS, Vicw-Broery 


GEO, W.S. HOFFMAN, Treas’r. 


GEO. W. 8. HOPFMAN, of W. H. ae & Sone, 
Farmer, ELI EE, 


Editor of the fare 


FFMAN, of W, 


W. FR 
. Hoffman & 








ROBERT &. CORSE, sine Nurseries. 
Paper vr rear. 


buildings we) 


media dog ds 
using the H, W J 
a bodyrequal to'tw coats of 


P pe-ths, 





D barat des, but the most important thing about « farm is to have the 
4 le Wet painting do met fas huncwrhtig Saul tbiaghéels teien tas this is soon 
learned), but the mixing is the important point,as great care should be used in the manipulation and select- 
sone. fnd_mfoérals that enter into its composition, Now, all this ismade easy by 

Paint, which is ready mixed for the brash. Made of pure oil, and bas 
ff len. “Send of particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


RBHHD, 





170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 








WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 
2 Pool’s Signal Service Barometer 





be} |! 


















oe OR STORIE 5 tw AND OMETER COMBINED, ¢ 

1) AE #hours 
fas mors cai work V 
Reiisaiacahe i. rl 
iD : 
8 
Tie : 

ic 

é 
TE 
house in © 

‘ a4 yoo » Fork or ato petal he ane sate le plainly, ‘and remit by money-order, 
drat Ke k= ‘I poy achat Present. A 
RL. find ried s Bea vont ts lan otha con costs any sense Nee You ean rel, a4 it ™ 
achajaih good order, 7 i ys that the instrament oes ee sat- = 

itis neat = made wonderfully o—- at two dollars. 

 B, Pansoms, M. C, KR. OMtico, Detroit, Mich. Pri 

sy siren saved toe may line ta cont, at fn freeing the weather. 
rE) TATIONS. “Xone genuine on 
OLD A Pose Ob beck of taste me 

TRAD & 

AF G-o-t 7 MARK. SQ do: 
Perfee! atid R be 
Zt the ipvirumick, as ose once co 
where you saw ouradvertisement = pre 
; wh 
CRAUr ie ARTNMA,,,BEQNORT. : 
Son, pr ere eas 





mail, Don't delay a 
cure, Lb Jonmoa 8 Oe Bocson Mase 


that will save 
many Even, 
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No. 6 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, ee 
Sewragron=®® PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fuel rey 

TATIONARY Steam pee and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw M 7 ene Gos 
pee py Se &c., &c. 

Barrel Mach Turbine Water ARIOUL Wood ORAL EN- 


Saw Mills, Flour 7; inery, — "Mills 
GINES A SPECIALTY th, Shimale and 
ing Mechiowy, ‘eh kinds; Tuite rage Wheels and Grin ers, = aan Saws, mers, and Tools 
i Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHARD @CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH'NG = 
E-2s3RESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 





and Mill Supplies rally 
CHINES. MPLETE -<: 
Reduced Price List. 








. $2 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 CTS. 
Music in the March No. of Journal: 


ok Romance, instrumental; Beethoven. 2 Jo: 
{ ous Farmer, instrumental ; Schumann. 3. Mar. 
| gherita, voeal; Gounod. 4. When Hopes are 
Mead, vocal; Wood. 5. Willow and the Lil 
Wl vocal ; from “the opera of “Claude Duval.” 4 
ey When Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’l; Fruman 


, instrumental ; Morley. 
Single number l0c. ; yearly subscription $1. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 


| EDIGREE SEEDS 


IG win Ty HIGHT Years “Oe 
SEEDSUs tn SA Lage peNISEEDS 
SEED Siete int; cursclves ananae EEDS 


S@” Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US ‘YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE ‘LIST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


Windsor Herd 
JERSEYS. 


WATTS & SHTH 


28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














LANDRETHS PEDIGREESEEDS 























ARAWANA RBUTTERCUP, 6052. 








ROSHBANE oN URSBRIBS, 
GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


E invite the oye of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEA 3 and 4 < yenes, APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. ( HK RRIES—Stan- 

dard and Dwarf. APhic , CRAB APPLES. MULBEKRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most 
popular kinds, together with other small fruits, Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SH UBs are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. HOSES on their own roots. with the newest of 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS by the dozen or !,000, for which we have issued a separate Catal 


SPECIAL.—Sixty thousand one and two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges, 


CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY _— PROMPTLY atT- 
ED TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CH 


Ww. D, BRACKENRIDCE. 


Ss 


GEILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 





atalogue. 


TEN 


——— o-__ — 








RE prepared, with t care, from medical plants; are ok en 4 th sugar, thet fhey may be taken by the 
smaliest child anf psn the most delicate stomach; y to actu the Liver, 
thereby relieving all such die diseases as COSTIVENESS. HEADACHE, Pana ys) DYSP: TA, COLDS, 


JAUNDICKE, and ali diseases of a bilious crigin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills 
than the very fact that where their ingredients are known to family wajeiciane, they are using them in their 
private bye i ety We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians: 
ND, June 2%, 1859.— Dr. Gilpin: After carefully examining the formula of — Sugar-Coatea 
Pills, I feel it but justice to say that the combination is certainly perfect, and comprises the only 4 «pone I 
ever believed were the per ones to be used in diseases bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in reco 
mending them, not only to my patients but the entire medical 4 eepemsans Yours traly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 

From one of the yeediog retail druggists of wot sip, pia 

WESTON, W. VA., June 18, 1860.— Mesers, Ca pin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s egetabie Liver ~ I vag d my at flattering accounts from all who have used them, and 

lieve the day is not far distant when they eallothers. Yours, ¥.M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with yo Bie do etc., from a men throughout the country, but 
Prefer to let the Pills in the future, as piney bere in the past, rest. Serely on their own. merit,-knowing that 
wherever they are known their use wi al pean oy wh from generation to generation. 

GILPIN’S VEGETA SLE LIV PILLS are sold by alr reapentalite druggists and country store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


4 
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, STEVENS, 








49) 
LIGHT STR EET, 


BALTIMORE. 


PS IN STOCK AND hee de. TOORDER: Window Soe, are Dosrs, 
ets, Hand Railings, Balusters. Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, Barge Board 

Pews and Church Wor: "Blinds, H £, Dutt ers’ Hard 
Paiuts, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lamber, 8, Lime, Sash W: its, Sash 

The Beet Work at Lowest Prices. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 


gricutaral ad Mil Machinery 





Brack- 

ir Caps, 

ood Mantel. Wladow Goleman ree B. Frames, 
Cord, P 


K™ 


oo Wyindce Cape t Caps, 


ee Boxes. 








A 





ae Best, Cheapest, 
i= tt 
, and Mm 

oor 7 
=> | 22 Economical En- 

He | Fe ; 

O= :* gine in the 

a ® Market, 
—z ii 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher ani 1 casi: | 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. —~ 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


OSBORNE SELE-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


_ 
a: 


Union and Hagerstown Grain and Fertilizer vrilis, Circular Saw Mills, 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portabie Grist Mills, 
Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
Thé Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 
and Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


iTvo. SS Light St... Baltimore, Md. 


8. Hamiton Cavery. Noaz W. Cauazy. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLOTHING ald FURNISHING GOODS 


168 and 167 W. Baltimore St. 


Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building. Baltimore, Md 





in my line. 














RDER DEPARTMENT.—Gentiemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &oO. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 











132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 








Pa Saas pe nibiiy ss AND VER CURE 


sada B ea 


* “sale by all 
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bated Supee-Phosahate 


“Bos” Ammoniated Sper Pos, 


“GRAIN GENERATOR.” 


DISSOLVED S. CC. PHOSPHATE, 


#2 to 15 Per Cent. Avaliable Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAT BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in stock a full line of the above goods. 


wi. D AVISON & CO. 118 W. LOMBARD STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 











ID VAR NEA Sue 


Disedse is an effect, not a cause. Its origin is 
ns without. Hence, to cure 

joe that cause must <> nares, aud in no 
eure eve fected. WAR. 


om just this principle. It realizes 


95 "PER CENT. 


of all diseases arise from d kidneys and oer, 
and it strikes at once at the root of the difficulty. T 

elements of which it is composed act directly nda 
these great organs, both as a food and restorer, and 
cas odes naa fe them in a healthy condition, drive dis- 


the 

the fanamernb's troubles caused by unhealthy 
coo gs oe me for the distress- 

abt for Malpelo, cod tr physi- 

derangements ouameetly, this great Tre 

seal Be Beware of impostors, imitations and con- 
For DIABETES, 

labetes Cure. For 


oe < 


no 
Sees said to be just as 
ask for Warner's Safe 
dealers. 
H. BH. WARNER & CO., 
ROCHESTER, VN, Y. 
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=SLINGLUFF . os ey 
ist W. Fayette &. | BALTIMORE. { Pact Leadenhall a 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We ate now offering v the ade the. a tne Sitoping WES 
SLINGLUFF'S PFS DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia, : 
SLINGLUFES DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPH* 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 





NORD BRANDS OF GOOD*, which we 











The Rasin Fertilizer _— 


PROPRIETORS OF THE <a , eS 


———— 


SITUATED OF ‘lt TABS 1. AT STAWALL An Am Cl. 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 


supervision of Mr. R. W, L. Rasin, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 


CHEMICALCO 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUVACTURERS oF 


prceared CHEMICALS 


PURE FERTILIZERS ! 


Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. Bone Meal. 
Dissolved Bone, Potash. Ammonia. 


And ALL HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZINCG 
MATERIALS. Bit ay 


$1  ) a Farmer can buy a ForMULA 
For (620 Ibs.) of POWELL’S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS ! 


is, when mixed at home, makes ONE 
Ton of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high-priced Phosphates 
NOE EXTRA ) Notroubletomix. 
EXPENSE.) Full directions. 
PowEL1's CHEMIcaLs havebeenthoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we 
offer leading farmers in every state as refer- 
ence. 
Send for pamphlet giving full information of 
analytical and selling value of all fertilizing ma- 
tertal. 


What the leading Agricultural Journals 
of the Country say of us: 


i 


American A iat, N.Y.,Peb.,1882: “ Theabove 
poke by of best repute in {ts own city and thelr guaran- 
tee is good.” 


Farm Journal, Phils, Le a ca ‘Brown Chemical 
Co. of Baltimore is a very old Sisehey ee.” 
ee eee r itimore, March, 1882: a 
Chem! this eit; on ry 
a Vertiltsers, and 
phatic Sietucuienpas te 


























N & Ov., Tartioras fem 
WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros & Co, 


Office, N.E. Cor, Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


QRIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


0G Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 


represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 


THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


> 





R. J. Baxzs. ESTABLISHED 18837. R. J. Hottrweswoatn. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c.. 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE, 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACOO. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 86 & $8 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ENTERED A MINTONTICR, BALTIMORD, AN UNODND-OLAnS MATTE. 





PURE 
NITRATE 
SODA. 


SULPHATE 
OF 
AMMONIA. 
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